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THE SOCIETY FOR APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY 


5 a Society for Applied Anthropology was incorporated as a scientific society in 1941 under the laws of 
4 the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Its primary objective is “the promotion of scientific investigation of 
the principles controlling the relations of human beings to one another, and the encouragement of the wide 
application of these principles to practical problems.” 


Services 


With the establishment of central offices, the Society is undertaking to provide informational services to 
members. These include the maintenance of a roster of those working in the field of applied anthropology, an 
up-to-date record of research facilities and projects, a file of current job opportunities, and liaison with sources 
of research and fellowship funds. 


Among the more important services, the Society arranges consultant relationships with other institu- 
tions, in particular with agencies of the Federal Government. In order to obtain the services of one con- 
sultant or more, any organization, whether Federal or private, may contract with the Society to undertake a 
survey or other study and the Society in turn employs the consultants. An arrangement of this kind is mu- 
tually advantageous, since it is difficult for private individuals to enter into such agreements with govern- 
mental institutions. Among contracting agencies in the past have been the Office of Foreign Agricultural Re- 
lations, United States Department of Agriculture, and the Bureau of Indian Affairs, United States Department 
of the Interior and the United States Department of State. 


The Clearinghouse for Research in Human Organization was established for the purpose of keeping 
members in close touch with current research projects in all of the fields of human organization. The services 
of the Clearinghouse are available to all members of the Society who wish to find out if others are working on 
research similar to their own, that they may profit from an exchange of ideas and experiences, and avoid 
unnecessary duplication. The Director of the Clearinghouse publishes the quarterly, Human Organization Clear- 
inghouse Bulletin. 


Meetings 

The Society holds its own annual meetings as well as meetings held in conjunction with other scientific 
societies. These meetings are designed to encourage members and others working in the field of applied 
anthropology to develop a common practice and point of view and to share and evaluate the methods and 
generalizations deriving from research. The differing specialties combined under applied anthropology ordi- 
narily have separate sessions at the annual meeting. They include: Industrial Relations, Social Psychiatry, 
Social Work, Agricultural Extension, Anthropology in Government, Inter-Group Relations, and Community 
Organization. 


Publications 


A quarterly journal, Human Organization, is published by the Society and is devoted to the presen- 
tation of research results in the several fields of specialization of the members. It also provides a summary 
evaluation of the literature from the point of view of the needs of the practitioner, and a continuing descrip- 
tion, by the editors, of the latest methods and techniques for field investigators. 


The quarterly, Human Organization Clearinghouse Bulletin, is an invaluable aid to anyone working in the 
field of human organization. Both research in progress and published research are presented in systematic and 
analytical reviews under the headings of institutions and professions. The reviews are cross-indexed for easy, 
rapid reference. 
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Editorials 


A Note on “Drive Reduction” 


In Dr. Matarazzo’s excellent paper on Comprehensive 
Medicine, he quotes at some length from a paper by Guze, 
himself and Saslow, called “A Formulation of Principles of 
Comprehensive Medicine with Special Reference to Learning 
Theory” (see Bibliography, p. 9), which should be very 
much better known to our readers. But although he refers 
to it in his present article as an example of a cross-disci- 
plinary interchange between an internist, psychologist, and 
psychiatrist, fostered in the Washington University Division 
of Psychosomatic Medicine and its Clinic, the Editor is afraid 
that there was insufficient inter-disciplinary conflict be- 
tween the three authors. If the terminological crevasses had 
been wide enough, or had been widened to permit an anthro- 
pologist or sociologist to uncoil his string of communicative 
symbols, perhaps the authors (at least as exemplified by the 
quotations in the present article) would have been forced 
to translate or to use less strictly psychological language. 


To some of our readers who are perhaps not as familiar 
with the vocabulary of the psychologists as with their own, 
the conception of “drive reduction” may appear somewhat 
baffling. This is particularly true when considered in terms 
of equilibrium theory, since the implications of what they 
have to say are that a drive only appears when the organism 
is disturbed by an environmental stimulus which alters its 
physiological state. Once the drive is created by such a 
stimulus, the organism is impelled to action, and if the action 
results in drive reduction wholly or in part, the behavior 
becomes learned. Subsequently, when a similar stimulus 
occurs, the learned behavioral pattern is called into play 
that reduces the drive to whatever degree possible. 


Many of us may not be easy with this way of formulating 
the stiuation, since we have been accustomed to think of the 
organism as in a state of dynamic equilibrium characterized 
by a steady output of energy (activity or interaction). When 
fluctuations in this output of energy occur, they are the 
result of environmental conditions or stimuli that disturb 
the equilibrium of the organism, and, during this state of 
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disequilibrium, compensatory actions take place that try to 
restore the organism to its previous steady state. Technically, 
in fact, the organism represents a steady state system whose 
energy output over a period of time varies from birth 
through the whole process of maturation to death; but at 
any moment of time this steady state, as represented by John 
Jones, April, 1955 (age 10), behaves as a system in equi- 
librium. 


Hence drive reduction, in the sense used by Dr. Mata- 
razzo and his colleagues, is equivalent to being in a state 
of disequilibrium, and the actions that result as the system 
endeavors to return to its previous state are then described 
in learning theory terms. 


Certainly, there can be no quarrel with anyone for using 
an alternate set of terms in this day and age. The only prob- 
lem, once a translation is made, is to see’ how much is cov- 
ered by the terms used by others and to make sure, in the 
author’s terms, “that the patient label these environmental 
cues to which he is sensitive.” In this case, the sensitivity 
has to do with the term “drive” itself, which many anthro- 
pologists and sociologists use in what amounts to a quite 
different sense. No doubt a bridge can be constructed from 
one usage to the other, for example, when people talk about 
the sex or hunger drive, and our authors would be quite 
justified in pointing out that here can be found excellent 
examples of the process of drive reduction. Yet to the 
anthropologist, the drive so interpreted also implies one of 
the constituents of the steady state or, to speak more loosely, 
the state of equilibrium. The organism is not, so to speak, a 
passive system of reflexes, only able to act in response to an 
environmental stimulus. It is constantly acting at a sustained 
rate on the environment, both continuously as well as repeti- 
tively. Consequently, in this sense the organism is not im- 
pelled to action by the altered physiological state created by 
environmental stimulus. Certainly this occurs when the or- 
ganism is disturbed, but this is a displacement in mechanical 
terms of the habitual day by day, hour by hour, expenditure 
of energy by the individual. 
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It is this source of energy or activity which represents 
the initial state of the organism in a state of equilibrium, 
and in comprehensive medicine whose interrelations with 
applied anthropology need not be labored, the significance 
of this initial state is fundamental. Essentially, the physician 
in his practice, as Guze, Matarazzo and Saslow have so ably 
demonstrated, must evaluate this initial state as best he can, 
as that to which the disturbed individual must to some degree 
be returned. Our only quarrel here has been with the im- 
plications the term may have for some of our readers, and 
the utility of making explicit its limitations as well as its 
significance, whether in translation or not. 


Sentiment vs. Interaction: A Query 


The notion of “sentiment” or “attitude” is such a hardy 
perennial in the vast array of social science explanatory con- 
cepts that its usefulness and significance is ordinarily taken 
for granted. In fact, if one should ask whether it is a neces- 
sary concept to describe the phenomena of human relations, 
softly honing William of Occam’s razor the while, almost 
uniformly one expects to hear gasps of surprise and unbelief, 
and possibly even pity, for the naivete of the questioner. 


This has become particularly true for many of those in- 
terested in interaction, for whom sentiment and interaction 
are independent variables. Dr. Turner’s article on their re- 
lationship, as seen in foremen-worker relationships, illus- 
trates this way of looking at the data and provides the Edi- 
tor with a convenient windmill at which to go a-jousting. 


In describing his two opposed variables, Dr. Turner brings 
sharply into focus the nature of the definitions that are used 
to make the dichotomy and provide him with the data for 
his analysis. He asks each worker to tell him how frequently 
he interacts with his foreman; he then asks how well the 
worker thinks the foreman gets along with his men. The 
first question defines interaction as the number of times inter- 
action takes place; the second derives sentiment or attitude 
from the description by the worker of what he means by 
“getting along.” 


But when we look at his cited examples of how the fore- 
man “gets along,” we find the workers describing how he be- 
haves in the interaction that takes place. “You tell him some- 
thing, he just walks away;” “an experienced foreman will 
listen to you;” “he’s authority crazy; he wants you to bow 
down to him;” “this one blows up at everything.” Each of 
these are behavioral descriptions of the pattern of inter- 
action within the contact, ordinarily amplified by statements 
of the attitude or sentiment or feeling accompanying them. 


From our view, then, what has been done is to correlate 
’ 


the frequency of events or contacts between worker and fore- 
man with the patterns of interaction within the contact. 
Where there are deviations in the general uniformity that 
the more frequent the interaction the more favorable the 
sentiment, the author shows that they result from person- 
alities who require little interaction, or who avoid being 
exposed to a pattern to which they find it difficult to adjust. 


Certainly one cannot say of every statement cited by Dr. 
Turner that the pattern of interaction is clearly defined. It 
was not his intention to try to get each informant to de- 
scribe his relationship to his foreman in behavioral terms, 
and one cannot determine the degree to which specific pat- 
terns of interaction on the part of the foreman produce 
specific (reaction) patterns of interaction on the part of the 
worker, varying as a function of the worker’s own person- 
ality and temperament traits manifested in interaction. How- 
ever, one can ask whether observation of the interaction 
of these workers and their foremen would not lead one to 
conclude that sentiment is the resultant of the interaction 
pattern, and has no useful existence as an explanatory concept. 


Such a conclusion would not obviate the necessity of 
examining very carefully the nature of the functional rela- 
tions between the patterns of interaction within the contact 
and the frequency with which such contacts occur. In fact, 
elimination of the notion of sentiment would make it impera- 
tive to investigate such relationships, and it would then be 
possible to see interaction as a continuum, both within the 
event and between events, not as two sets of discrete data in 
the present fashion. 


A more basic point derives from the assumptions about 
sentiment itself, and how its ‘“‘existence’” can be demonstrated 
in any operational way. If sentiment or attitude is equated 
with feeling, and so with emotion (without bothering the 
printer further with the need for quotes on all these terms), 
then we can presumably look forward to further instru- 
mentation by which autonomic reactions, as in the lie-detector, 
can indicate variations in response. It might then be pos- 
sible to investigate the precise relationships between inter- 
action and such autonomic changes as those affecting the 
heart rate, respiration, blood pressure, skin temperature, and 
the rest. Further, one could determine which triggers off 
the other. Is it true that, as present evidence suggests, the 
behavior induces the autonomic reaction? 


But if one should not wish to concern oneself with such 
physiological niceties and merely establish criteria by which 
specific sentiments can be deduced, how else can one do it 
except to come back to the observation of the interaction 
itself? Actions speak louder than words, we learn from 
childhood. Perhaps we should not put childish things away 
quite so soon. 
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Comprehensive Medicine: 


A New Era In Medical Education 


Joseph D. Matarazzo* 


The civilized world has made major advances in a number 
of fields of knowledge in the past 50 years. Medicine has 
shared in this rapid expansion and growth of ideas and thus 
has shared in the consequent breakdown of barriers that 
separated the various fields of knowledge. Today, like other 
specialized concepts held by western man, illness is considered 
a relative term. It is thought to represent a complex organism- 
environment relationship. Disease and health are no longer 
considered defined points but, rather, are felt to represent 
relative conditions either of which may be influenced by the 
degree of a person’s adaptation to the stresses and complexities 
of his environment or by his innate potential for health 
(7, 10). Thus social and psychological, as well as other 
environmental factors, are being given a wider consideration 
in modern medicine. 


This reorientation in thinking about illness and health has 
ushered in what medical historians are referring to as a new 
phase in the history and development of medicine. The term 
being applied to this new era in medicine is Comprehensive 
Medicine. The latter term can be distinguished from two 
previous eras in medicine which for the purposes of this paper 
I will call Bedside Medicine and Specialized Medicine. 


Bedside medicine has probably the longest history. It began 
with the witch healers and medicine men of pre-civilization 
and extended through the period of the early Greeks, the 
Middle Ages, the Renaissance, and finally the Industrial 
Revolution. It was the epoch in medicine when scientific 
knowledge was scarce and treatment of the sick consisted 
primarily in the use of the doctor-patient relationship, with 
its powerful reassuring and empirically curative effects. 
Hippocrates, Galen, Paracelsus, Vesalius, Harvey, and a host 
of other familiar figures, despite their search for clinical, 
surgical and pharmacological procedures, still had to rely 


* Dr. Matarazzo is with the Department of Psychiatry, Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital and Harvard Medical School. 





quite heavily on the doctor-patient relationship. At the time 
of the birth of our own country and well beyond, medical 
practice was still of this type. By 1800, there were five medical 
schools in this country (1). By 1875, although there were 
considerably more medical schools in the United States, the 
medicine being taught was still based on relatively little 
scientific medical knowledge and rested primarily on the 
principle of the apprenticeship. The young physician of that 
day, despite his lack of drugs and medical procedures, was 
nevertheless introduced very early to the notion that an under- 
standing physician could enhance recovery in many patients. 
By his many daily visits to the homes of patients, and by his 
repeated visits over the years to the same patient, he learned 
very early the relationship between the patient’s illness and 
the environment which fostered this illness. Medical prac- 
tice, therefore, depended largely on observations of people 
and their responses to illness and the provision of aid and 
comfort based primarily on these observations. 


During the 19th century the apprenticeship method in 
American medical education gave way to the proprietary 
medical school (3, p. 2). These were low standard, profit- 
making schools having no connection with hospitals or uni- 
versities and therefore operating independently. Instruction 
consisted of didactic lectures and the valuable knowledge 
previously gained by learning about patients through the 
apprenticeship was largely lost. Thus, the era of Bedside 
Medicine was coming to a close. 


The remarkable achievements, especially in Europe, taking 
place in the biological and physiological sciences during this 
same period also helped to bring this historical phase to an 
end and to usher in the era of Specialized Medicine. With the 
pioneering work and basic discoveries of Virchow, Claude 
Bernard, Pasteur, Wohler and others, the fields of physiology, 
bacteriology, chemistry, and pathology were born and clinical 
medicine was given a scientific base. Technological advances 
in instrumentation were also being made, as well as basic 
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discoveries in electricity and physics (Roentgen) (1, pp. 
13-19). Along with these fundamental discoveries, the shock- 
ing findings of the state of our medical schools as revealed 
in the Flexner report of 1910 (6) resulted in a fundamental 
change in American medical education and, therefore, prac- 
tice. The four-year curriculum was developed and introduced 
and consisted of heavy emphasis on the biological and physio- 
logical sciences in the first two years, with no contact with 
patients, and included clinical medicine in the last two years. 
This program has continued almost to the present. The 
clinical medicine being taught during the last two of these 
four years differed widely from that taught in the apprentice- 
ship of the earlier period. It was taught primarily along 
departmental lines with little or no overlap. Uhus the strong 
specialization in medicine, which resulted in large part from 
the many discoveries of medical science in the first four 
decades of the 20th century, was being transmitted to the 
beginning physician. 


Our highly urbanized society of this first half of the 20th 
century saw a gradual disappearance of the “family doctor” 
who was so important in health and welfare a relatively few 
years earlier. In his place came the specialist in internal medi- 
cine, hematology, obstetrics and gynecology, the surgeon, 
otolaryngologist, ophthalmologist, psychiatrist, pediatrician, 
urologist, gastroenterologist, cardiologist and a host of other 
specialists. This specialization did, of course, lead to a greatly 
increased knowledge of organs and body systems and their 
functions in health and disease. The markedly reduced mor- 
tality rates in all of medicine as well as the discovery of many 
effective therapeutic agents attest to the success of this inno- 
vation. 


However, in their own compartmentalized practice as well 
as in their teaching of young physicians, these specialists paid 
the price of losing sight of the patient and concentrating 
instead primarily on one or another diseased organ or body 
system. Their scientific handling of complex diagnostic and 
therapeutic problems was accompanied by a decrease in the 
time-honored medical practice of knowing and understanding 
the patient. The relationship between his illness and the 
environment which fostered the illness was given little role 
in this era of medicine. Consideration of the influence of 
stresses of family, economic, occupational and other potent 
external factors was neglected. While specialization in medi- 
cine was associated with a decrease in suffering as a result of 
the conquest over infections and other acute diseases, the 
chronic, though intermittently disabling, diseases and illnesses 
remained relatively untouched by these advances. Today, the 
majority of patients in the waiting rooms of physicians have 
the latter conditions—conditions in which psycho-social fac- 
tors play a prominent role. 


It is little wonder then that this very important phase of 
specialization in medicine, the era which established medicine 
as a scientific discipline, should come to a close. As early as 
the 1930’s the pendulum began to swing back. Evidence 
began to accumulate that the pathologic process which is part 
of illness must be understood in relation to the patient’s per- 
sonality and all of the hereditary as well as environmental 


forces which help to mold his personality. At this point, the 
era of Comprehensive Medicine was beginning to take form. 
Although one can find roots of this movement as far back as 
1875, in the home medical service program of Boston Uni- 
versity (26, p. 49), and the formal teaching of the social 
aspects of illness to medical students by the Social Service 
Department of the Harvard Medical School in 1913 (4, 
p. vi), it was not until about three or four years ago that 
this epoch of medicine was “officially” inaugurated. 


Review of this development reveals a very curious and 
interesting phenomenon; two sub-specialties of medicine inde- 
pendently moving toward the same goal and, not surpris- 
ingly, uniting their forces in many settings in this common 
endeavor. The two specialties which have met on this com- 
mon ground are psychiatry and preventive medicine; strange 
bedfellows many will feel. A brief review of the history of 
these two branches of medicine will point out why two ap- 
parently independent streams in recent American medical 
practice should currently find themselves attempting to deal 
with a common problem—the relationship between man and 
his environment. 


Preventive medicine grew out of the recognition, begin- 
ning mainly during the last century, that the health of a 
community depends on the cooperation of physicians and the 
citizens of that community. Engineers and other educated 
laymen had postulated a relationship between community 
sanitation facilities and the health of that community. Physi- 
cians in conjunction with lay public health agencies and other 
professional groups accepted the challenge and began the 
difficult job of study, public education, and application re- 
quired to wipe out such mass killers as diphtheria, typhoid 
and small pox. Many other communicable diseases were 
substantially controlled. From this interest in infectious 
diseases other aspects of the role between factors in society 
and illness were tackled. The relationship between the amount 
and type of food resources available and the health of the 
community were investigated. Experts in nutrition, by wiping 
out scurvy and similar diseases, thus enhanced public health. 
Also studied were housing and recreational needs. Occupa- 
tional diseases such as were prevalent in coal mining com- 
munities, chemical plants, and so on, were studied and changes 
effected. Smog clearance programs were instituted in many 
major cities. Maternity and well-baby clinics were set up. 
Tuberculosis detection units were made mobile and made 
available to large masses of citizens. Throughout all of this, 
by use of the mass communication resources of the community, 
educational and, thus, preventive public health campaigns 
were instituted. Public health physicians thus became mem- 
bers of a new specialty in medicine—preventive medicine. 


While these dramatic changes were taking place at the 
front lines, so to speak, changes were taking place in medical 
education which would eventually manifest themselves in the 
fight then being fought and won between man and his 
environment. The trend away from public health treatment 
and control, and toward prevention reflected itself in the 
setting up of departments of Public Health and Preventive 
Medicine in a number of American medical schools. The in- 
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struction given by these departments included and stressed 
the relationship between social environmental factors and 
illness as well as the more traditional environmental factors 
described earlier. It is of interest to note that Social Service 
departments were given a prominent role in these new Public 
Health and Preventive Medicine departments (4). Thus 
the medical social worker with her long history of service to 
sick patients, by being made an integral part of these new 
departments, was accorded a role which reflected the pro- 
fessional maturity she had been gaining in other quarters. 
The American Association of Medical Social Workers had 
been cooperating with the Association of American Medical 
Colleges in a study of the role of social (family, economic, 
housing, etc.) factors in illness since early in the 1930’s. 
These two professional organizations conducted several ex- 
haustive studies on the means being used in medical curricula 
for teaching the role of social environmental factors in illness. 
A report describing the teaching methods being used in 
numerous medical schools in the year 1945-1946 (4) indi- 
cates the extent of the appreciation of this problem. The trend 
from specialized knowledge of discrete organs and body sys- 
tems toward an understanding of the patient as an individual 
interacting with his environment had begun in many medical 
schools. In the same year, the Commonwealth Fund pub- 
lished a scholarly analysis by Allen of the changing medical 
scene and the place of American medical education in the 
culture of our times (1). 


The Commonwealth Fund, founded in 1918 “to do some- 
thing for the welfare of mankind,” was one of several private 
national foundations which early had become aware of the 
dangers of medical over-specialization and of the changing 
needs in American medical care. Other foundations recog- 
nized the immense social need and devoted their private 
resources toward expanding the frontiers of medicine; a feat 
then being accomplished under the leadership of preventive 
medicine departments. In 1952 a five-day working conference 
was held in Colorado Springs to “re-examine the teaching 
of preventive medicine in the light of medical care and 
medical education today” (3). The results of this meeting 
will probably affect American medicine as much as the Flexner 
report of 1910—the report which ushered in the era of 
Specialized Medicine. To appreciate the magnitude of the 
interest in the problem of modern American medicine one 
need only examine the roster of this recent Colorado Springs 
conference. It was “co-sponsored by the Conference of Pro- 
fessors of Preventive Medicine and the Association of Ameri- 
can Medical Colleges, and made possible by generous support 
from the Rockefeller Foundation, the Commonwealth Fund, 
the National Association for Infantile Paralysis, the John 
and Mary R. Markle Foundation, the National Tuberculosis 
Association, the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, the 
Albert and Mary Lasker Foundation, Inc., The Kellogg 
Foundation and the United States Public Health Service” 
(3, p. VII). Seventy-six medical schools in the United States 
and Canada were represented at the conference. 


The result of this conference was to define, formally, what 
had for several years been an emerging concept in preventive 
medicine, Comprehensive Health Care. This term, it has been 


explicitly stated, is not meant to be a new specialty in medi- 
cine. Rather it is meant to be a philosophy or frame of refer- 
ence for all physicians. It is an explicit recognition that 
health and disease represent complex social processes and that 
the many advances of the physical, medical, and social sciences 
no longer make it possible for one professional group to pro- 
vide maximum health care. From a background ranging from 
sanitation, sewage disposal, epidemiology, immunization, bio- 
statistics, and venereal disease services to group education, 
pre-natal clinics, mobile chest x-ray units, industrial medicine, 
and rehabilitation, preventive medicine was now expanding 
its services further and postulating a philosophy of compre- 
hensive medicine which would coordinate the services of the 
physician with those of the social workers, occupational 
therapists, nurses, dietitians, physical therapists and a host of 
other professional workers, as well as those of many com- 
munity agencies (working for health legislation, etc.). Thus 
this approach is an attempt to marshal the resources of society 
as well as those of the physician and other professional work- 
ers toward treating and preventing disease and illness. 


However, and here we see clearly the overlap with the 
second medical specialty, psychiatry, comprehensive health 
care as a global philosophy uniting professional and commu- 
nity resources against disease can be practiced by the indi- 
vidual physician in the treatment of an individual patient. 
Thus comprehensive health care as a current social philosophy 
can be translated more specifically into the comprehensive 
medicine practiced by a doctor with his patient. That the 
leaders in preventive medicine recognize this fact and are now 
helping to reorganize medical school curricula toward this 
end can be seen from the pronouncement of their recent 
conference: 


“Thus the physician must understand each patient as an 
individual, taking into account his ambitions, his feelings, 
why he behaves as he does. Similarly, it is necessary that 
the physician know how to evaluate the effect of a patient’s 
way of living, his habits, his family, his job or other factors 
in his life as they bear on health. For example, a host of 
circumstances, from religious belief to weekly income, may 
work to negate even a simple diet order if the physician 
is unaware of how such circumstances affect an individual 
patient, and does not know how to deal with them.” 


(3, p. 6). 


This formulation is clearly a statement that modern physi- 
cians, despite the pressures of complex urban living with its 
greatly speeded pace, must practice the type of medicine of 
an earlier day when the doctor knew all his patients by their 
first names, knew their families, their standard of living, 
their employers, their current anxieties, and past failures, as 
well as future hopes. 


Many physicians now in practice, despite the fact that their 
highly compartmentalized medical training did not foster this 
attitude, do practice this comprehensive medicine. Their own 
experiences in private practice taught them there was no 
alternative. The leaders in medical education today are first 
attempting to remedy this defect by restructuring medical 
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undergraduate training, and second are attempting to carry 
this philosophy beyond the traditional limits of medicine by 
encouraging workers from allied professions to join them in 
the fight toward health and effective living for all the citizens 
of our communities. 


The history of psychiatry’s interest in this phase of medi- 
cine is better known and will, therefore, require briefer 
review. Despite its roots in an earlier age, this branch of medi- 
cine grew in no small part out of the sophisticated attitudes 
toward mental illness which began to emerge in France and 
elsewhere in Europe during the 18th, 19th, and 20th cen- 
turies. The relatively recent contributions of Charcot, Bern- 
heim, Kraepelin, Bleuler, Freud and others is well known. 
In our own country, Adolph Meyer, Karen Horney, and 
Harry Stack Sullivan, to mention but a few prominent 
figures, did much to enhance psychiatry as a discipline. 


The sub-specialty, later to be known as Psychosomatic 
Medicine, while having its own beginning centuries earlier 
(10, pp. 284-285), began to take on sizable proportions in 
the 1920’s and was launched “officially” by the »ublication 
by Dunbar in 1935 (5) of some 2,000 different examples 
from the entire history of medicine that demonstrated the 
relationship between emotion and bodily illness. The con- 
tributions of Cannon (2) appearing several years earlier did 
much for this movement by giving an experimental base to 
these “psychosomatic” relationships. The current experimen- 
tal work of Selye and his co-workers (11) is a major exten- 
sion of Cannon’s observations since it demonstrates the role 
of all kinds of environmental stresses, including social-psycho- 
logical stresses (12), in what heretofore were considered 
purely “medical” diseases. The work of Cannon and Selye 
took on even greater significance in the New York Hospital 
(Cornell Medical College) studies of Wolff and Wolf and 
their colleagues, beginning with the well-known study of 
Tom in 1947 (14). These studies have clearly demonstrated 
the role of verbal and other kinds of social symbols in human 
bodily functioning. 


Extending these “psychosomatic” observations even further, 
Wolff (15) has recently made it quite clear that illness is a 
sociocultural problem as well as a medical phenomenon. His 
description is a clear, philosophical representation of the broad 
problem. 


Growing out of the principles learned while he conducted 
for some six years an experimental ‘“‘psychiatric-medical” 
clinic for the teaching of comprehensive medicine, Saslow 
was one of the first psychiatrists to use this term and to apply 
it to the teaching of a new philosophy in psychiatry to medi- 
cal undergraduates, medical internes and residents, and psy- 
chiatric residents (8, 9). Clinical psychologists, nurses, social 
workers, occupational therapists and physical therapists were 
also being trained in this philosophy in this experimental 
clinic. Support and encouragement for this venture came from 
a number of different sources (the Departments of Internal 
Medicine and Neuropsychiatry, Clinic Administration, etc.) 
with financial support coming from the Commonwealth Fund. 
The orientation of this clinic was not “psychiatric” in the 


usual sense. Instead it represented an attempt to integrate 
psychiatry into the rest of medicine and thereby begin to 
counterbalance the artificial mind-body dichotomy which 
specialization had produced. Saslow described it in the fol- 
lowing way: “There is then in this particular setting a special 
emphasis upon the teaching and practice of psychiatry as a 
part of general medicine” (8, p. 174). 


Since the atmosphere of this clinic, and the medical school 
(Washington University) division set up to implement it, 
was one designed to foster cross-discipline exchange of ideas 
it is not surprising that an internist, psychologist and psychia- 
trist collaborated on a joint theoretical article (7). Their 
formulation of principles of comprehensive medicine was an 
attempt to view current medical as well as psychiatric prac- 
tice from a single frame of reference. In order to do so, 
several concepts from the field of psychology, especially 
learning theory, were required. In their formulation of a 
framework for comprehensive medicine, Guze, Matarazzo 
and Saslow specified that all illness (psychiatric as well as 
medical) represents an organism-environment relationship 
and therefore may be viewed in the following way: 


“Environmental conditions (an infectious agent, pollen, 
interpersonal stress, etc.) imposed upon an intact organism 
(with its repertory of inherited characteristics, structures, 
reflexes, acquired habits, etc.) alter the physiological state 
of that individual. The altered physiological state functions 
as a drive and, in terms of that construct, impels the 
organism to action. This action at first consists of what 
looks like ‘trial and error’ behavior. However, such be- 
havior is determined largely by factors included under 
‘state of the individual at the time stress is operating,’ and 
hence is far from random. The behavior may or may not 
result in reduction of the drive state by modifying, coun- 
teracting, or avoiding the stress or the associated physio- 
logical changes. 


“Whenever the behavioral responses result in drive re- 
duction, they tend to become learned responses to the 
stressful situations, i.e., the connection between cue and 
behavior is strengthened. This new learning alters the 
individual’s hierarchy of responses. Hence, the same cues 
encountered subsequently will result in different responses 
and in progressively less physiological disturbance and less 
subjectively experienced ‘emotion’ (or heightened drive 
state). Such learned responses are then subject to the 
various laws of learning: generalization, extinction, etc. 


“Tf the behavioral responses are not followed by success- 
ful drive reduction, there will be a persistence of physio- 
logical changes with associated signs and symptoms so long 
as the stress is operating, or the state of the individual 
remains unchanged, or until further behavior results in 
reduction of drive. Partial drive reduction usually results 
in incomplete amelioration of signs and symptoms. How- 
ever, a combination of persistent high level of drive and 
persistently unsuccessful attempts at drive reduction may 
result in severe disorganization of the individual as shown 
by Maier. Further, there occur combinations of inter- 
mittent stress and intermittently successful drive reduc- 
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tion without concomitant lasting changes in the state of 
the organism. Such an organism continues to respond to 
the stress in the same way over and over again, for example, 
some patients with angina pectoris, epilepsy, diabetes, etc. 
Thus an individual with coronary arteriosclerosis may 
experience angina pectoris under conditions of exertion or 
other stress. The pain will be promptly relieved by nitro- 
glycerin and the response of taking the nitroglycerin will 
become a learned response to the drive state of pain. This 
drive-reducing response in no way alters the state of the 
organism (the coronary arteriosclerosis is unchanged) and 
the individual will continue to experience pain when ex- 
posed to the same environmental stresses subsequently ; and 
he will continue to take nitroglycerin. 


“Here it should be pointed out that many of the ‘further 
responses’ may themselves function as cues which can 
initiate still other sequences of physiological changes and 
behavior. These so-called ‘cue-producing responses’ can 
operate just like environmental stimuli. Among such im- 
portant cue-producing further responses are words and 
symbols of thought and speech” (7, p. 131). 


Psychotherapy, a major treatment method in modern psy- 
chiatry can be viewed in terms of this same frame of reference: 


“Psychotherapy is concerned with . . . various life stress 
factors, with the state of the individual at the time he 
encounters these stresses and with the behavioral responses 
(adjustive techniques) he makes as a consequence of con- 


tact with these stresses” (p. 134). 


“While a main objective in psychotherapy may be the 
learning of new adjustive techniques, which means, as 
already noted, being primarily concerned with the indi- 
vidual’s state at the time he has to deal with environmental 
cues, it also involves other features which are important 
because they contribute to the success of the new learning. 
These features include helping the patient label those en- 
vironmental cues to which he is sensitive and to which he 
responds with various physiological dysfunctions. This 
labeling may not be possible early in treatment because the 
pertinent cues are followed by so great an increase in the 
motivational state . . . that the further response of repres- 
sion has been learned as a drive-reducing response. During 
psychotherapy, as the drive, usually fear or anxiety, is re- 
duced by non-threatening, accepting behavior on the part 
of the therapist, there is less repression and the cues can 
be defined and dealt with more effectively. Hence environ- 
mental factors can be manipulated as in any other kind of 
disease and new ways of dealing with environmental stress 
are given as vitally important a place as in many other 


illnesses” (p. 134). 


The importance of “psychiatric” factors in traditionally 
“medical” illnesses is recognized in this approach to medicine, 
and this framework also stresses the need to consider ‘‘medi- 
cal” therapeutics in the treatment of heretofore “psychiatric” 
conditions. Thus Comprehensive Medicine allows no mind- 
body dichotomy. 


“Although the behavior of all patients can be understood 
and described with reference to the same conceptual frame- 


work, the importance of a patient’s behavior, however, will 
vary from case to case. In some patients, the behavioral 
responses of consulting the physician once or a few times 
will be the only ones of significance and no further atten- 
tion will be paid to this area. An example of this is the 
patient with uncomplicated pneumococcal pneumonia who 
comes to his doctor and is successfully treated. On the 
other hand, if a patient with pneumonia becomes delirious, 
his subsequent behavior may be of great importance and 
may sometimes be the immediate cause of death (through 
suicide or other self-destructive acts). In yet another situa- 
tion, a patient with pneumonia may refuse to consult a 
physician because of fear, religious beliefs, etc., and thus 
deprive himself of adequate medical care and this behavior 
may result in prolonged illness and even death. For a 
number of patients with vague, moderately disabling symp- 
toms (recent surveys indicate these conditions represent 
approximately 65 percent of the private practice of general 
practitioners), repeated consulting of a physician can be- 
come a technique of short-term drive reduction. In the 
traditionally labeled psychiatric disorders (neurotic or 
psychotic) behavioral responses always assume a prominent 
position” (p. 135). 


Note the similarity between this position and the pro- 
nouncement, quoted earlier, by the Conference on Preventive 
Medicine. The marked similarity between the two views is 
even more remarkable in view of the fact that they repre- 
sented the independent recognition of the same problem by 
two heretofore relatively separate medical disciplines. 


The overspecialization which had begun to separate psy- 
chiatry from the rest of medicine had been recognized by 
psychiatrists other than Wolff and Saslow and their co- 
workers. Rosenbaum at Cincinnati had a whole ward de- 
voted to a “psychosomatic” unit; while Romano at Rochester 
and dozens of other psychiatrists throughout the country were 
experimenting with various other approaches to the problem 
of integrating psychiatry with medicine. 


The problem was also a matter of concern to several 
national organizations. In 1951, the year before the Pre- 
ventive Medicine conference in Colorado, the American Psy- 
chiatric Association and the Association of American Medical 
Colleges organized and conducted a seven-day conference on 
psychiatric education in Ithaca, New York (13). The con- 
ference was made possible by a grant from the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, United States Public Health Service, and 
National Institute of Mental Health. 


‘The purpose of this conference was to discuss the need for 
changes in current medical school curricula in order to im- 
prove services to patients in our changing social order. Ac- 
cordingly the conference deliberations were structured around 
the general principle that: 


“The aim of psychiatric teaching in the medical school is to 
prepare the medical student to deal intelligently and skill- 
fully with patients as persons, and to provide him with 
the basic knowledge of psychological and social problems 
and resources in relation to health and disease” (13, p. VII). 
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Thus psychiatry formally accepted its share of the responsi- 
bility for teaching to tomorrow’s physicians the Comprehen- 
sive Medicine approach, the approach which Preventive 
Medicine, as the representative of the rest of medicine, had 
recognized as the only way to meet today’s medical problems. 


It is not surprising, then, that we should find today a 
unification of the resources of the Psychiatry and Preventive 
Medicine departments in many American medical schools to- 
ward a single end—the teaching of Comprehensive Medicine 
to medical students. In order to do this these two specialties 
have had to enlist the aid of other departments, and the 
services of other professional groups, notably Social Service. 
In some schools, for example, Western Reserve (with grants 
from the Commonwealth Fund and other sources), the whole 
four-year curriculum is being revamped. This trend is remi- 
niscent of the revamping that followed the Flexner report 
of 1910. Integrated programs involving preventive medicine, 
psychiatry, pediatrics, social service, etc., appear to be the 
answer to the disadvantages of the age of Specialized Medi- 
cine. 


The re-evaluation of curricula which has resulted from the 
recent psychiatric and preventive medicine conferences has 
not led to a single approach to the problem. Interestingly, 
numerous schools are experimenting with various teaching 
methods to give students a more comprehensive view of illness. 
There is evident in a number of schools a trend to cut across 
established departmental lines in order to provide more in- 
tegration in the teaching of medicine. Even while these 


curriculum changes are taking place, many schools are look- 
ing beyond the confines of the hospital to find new settings 
for teaching, just as 50 years ago teaching was emerging 
from the confines of the classroom to include clinical teach- 
ing in hospitals. 


Descriptions of a number of these “teaching experiments” 
can be found in various references (3, 4, 13, 16). The ap- 
proaches include: (1) joint-departmental teaching on hospital 
wards, (2) case study-clinical teaching conference, (3) in- 
tegrated outpatient department clerkships, (4) domiciliary 
medical services, (5) family care programs, and (6) pre- 
ceptorships. —The method may involve the assigning of a 
family to a medical student, the members of which are to be 
“treated” by him in their natural environment during his 
four years of medical study (family care program) ; or the 
treatment of a patient as he moves from one clinic to another 
by the same medical student, who moves with the patient, 
so to speak (integrated out-patient clerkship) ; the purpose 
is always the same: to foster the philosophy that illness repre- 
sents a complex relationship between an individual and his 
environment. To treat him adequately one must understand 
both his illness and the environment which fosters this illness. 
Thus there are taking place today a number of social experi- 
ments, the purpose of which is to early inculcate in tomorrow’s 
doctors the philosophy of Comprehensive Medicine. Several 
decades will be required before anyone can fully evaluate 
the success of these experiments; although there are several 
schools whose new programs carry an evaluation aspect as 
part of the total undertaking. 
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Interaction and Sentiment in the 


Foreman -Worker Relationship 


Arthur N. Turner* 


This article is concerned with two of the most important 
variables existing in any system of human relationships: fre- 
quency of interaction and sentiment or attitude. There have 
been many studies of the connections between interactions 
and sentiment in face-to-face relations. Much of this work 
has been in carefully designed “laboratory” experiments, in 
which interaction can be measured and sentiment inferred 
with considerable accuracy.! Homans’ hypotheses concerning 
the influences of interaction and sentiment upon each other 
have also been tested in a variety of industrial situations, 
most notably by Homans himself in his analysis of “the bank 
wiring observation room” and of ‘““The Electrical Equipment 
Company.”? The Human Relations Program of the Survey 
Research Center at the University of Michigan has con- 
tributed further to our understanding of how sentiment 
and interaction are interrelated in industry, especially in the 
recent monograph by Seashore. 


* Dr. Turner is with the Labor & Management Center, Yale Uni- 
versity. 
1. Several such studies are reported in D. Cartwright and A. 
Zander (editors), Group Dynamics Research and Theory, Evanston, 
Illinois and White Plains, New York, 1953, and G. E. Swanson, 
T. M. Newcomb, and E. L. Hartley (editors), Readings in Social 
Psychology, Henry Holt and Co., New York, 1952. Bales’ work is 
especially important, as reported in a number of articles and in 
R. F. Bales, Interaction Process Analysis, Addison-Wesley Press, 
Cambridge, 1950. 


2. G. C. Homans: The Human Group, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
New York, 1950, pp. 99-155 and 369-414. F. J. Roethlisberger and 
W. J. Dickson, Management and the Worker, Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, 1939, pp. 379-548. C. M. Arensberg and D. Mac- 
gregor, “Determination of Morale in an Industrial Company,” 
Applied Anthropology, Vol. 1, No. 2 (January-March, 1942), 
pp. 12-34. 


3. §. E. Seashore, Group Cohesiveness in the Industrial Work 
Group, Survey Research Center, University of Michigan, 1954. 


The present paper is derived from a larger investigation 
of human adjustment to mass production technology.’ It 
describes connections between frequency of interaction and 
sentiment in a particular mass production environment, the 
automobile assembly line, and is concerned primarily with 
interaction and sentiment between workers and foremen, al- 
though some evidence is also presented concerning workers’ 
relations with higher supervision. The data presented here 
were obtained in interviews, not by direct observation. The 
interviews, which were semi-directive,> covered most aspects 
of each worker’s total work experience, and included several 
questions on relations with supervision.© This article is pri- 
marily concerned with responses to two questions; one on 
the frequency of talking with foremen, and the other on the 
quality of the foreman’s relationship with his men. The main 
point of interest here will be the statistical and qualitative 
relationship between these two question areas. 


4. This series of studies is directed by Charles R. Walker, Director 
of Research in Technology and Industrial Relations, Institute of 
Human Relations, Yale University. The first, an interview study 
in “Plant X,” was reported in C. R. Walker and R. H. Guest: The 
Man on the Assembly Line, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
1952. The second study was based on interviews with 202 longer 
service workers in “Plant Y.” It has resulted in a number of 
monographs and articles, most of which have not yet been published. 
The third study in this series was based on interviews with and 
observations of foremen in “Plant X.” It will be reported in a 
book, tentatively entitled, The Foreman on the Assembly Line, by 
C. R. Walker, R. H. Guest, and A. N. Turner. 


5. A schedule of question areas was used, but interviews might 
vary the wording of each question and the order in which they 
were asked. Each worker was encouraged to discuss at length what- 
ever topics were most important to him. Notes were taken on every- 
thing that was said during the interview. The interviews were 
conducted in workers’ homes by staff members of the Institute of 
Management and Labor Relations, Rutgers University. 


6. A full analysis of these questions has been prepared as an 
unpublished monograph, upon which the present article is based 
in part. 
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I 


The question on the frequency of interaction with the 
foremen was worded as follows: “In an average day, how 
often do you and your foreman talk together?” 


Interviewers recorded the response to this question, and 
indicated specifically whether the worker reported talking 
with the foreman often (at least once an hour), occasionally 
(at least twice a day), or rarely (once a day or less). In ad- 
dition, some of the responses had to be classified ‘“‘indetermi- 
nate or no answer.” As Table I shows, 23 percent of those 
interviewed at “Plant Y” reported talking to their foremen 
at least once an hour, 39 percent at least twice a day, and 
31 percent once a day or less. Table I also shows how this 
same question was answered by a sample of 180 younger 
production workers in an earlier study of “Plant X,” another 
assembly plant belonging to the same corporation, where a 
significantly greater frequency of talking with foremen was 
reported. 


In examining these results it must be remembered that they 
do not measure total interaction in the broad sense. Much 
of the interaction taking place in any plant between foremen 
and men is made up of gestures and signals. Because of the 
noise in some sections, and the close attention required by 
the nature of most jobs, such non-verbal interaction is espe- 
cially important on an automobile assembly line. However, 
our question concerned only verbal interaction, and only that 
verbal interaction sufficiently meaningful to the worker to 
be perceived and reported by him as “talking together.” Fur- 
thermore, apart from whatever conscious bias there may have 
been in the responses, the question as asked was necessarily 
a difficult one for anyone to answer accurately. However, 
it should also be noted that these factors applied with equal 
force at both Plant X and Plant Y, and so do not detract 
from the significance of the difference in reported interaction 
rates between the two studies. 


In both studies attitudes towards foremen were assessed 
by asking, “How good (well) does the foreman on your 
regular job get along with the men?” The answers, as shown 
in Table II, again revealed a significant difference between 
the two plants. Seventy-two percent at Plant X compared 
with only 44 percent at Plant Y said their foreman got along 
well. Only 21 percent at Plant X compared wtih 36 percent 
at Plant Y did not think their foremen got along well with 
the men. Furthermore, the unfavorable comments at Plant 





TABLE | 
Frequency of Interaction (Talking) with Foremen 
(Percentages of Total Samples) 


Talk with Foremen Plant Y Plant X 
Often (at least once an hour)........... 23.3 33.3 
Occasionally (at least twice a day) 39.1 46.1 
Rarely (once a day or less)... 31.2 20.6 
Indeterminate OF NO ANSWET............ 6 Bie xhrcainis 

TE ttccecteertnaeatien 100.0 100.0 


TABLE II 


Attitude Toward Foreman 
(Percentages of Total Samples) 


Foreman Gets Along with Men Plant Y Plant X 
Very well or fairly well ..... 44.0 71.7 
Netitral rimmed 20.202 14.4 6.1 
Not so well or very poorly . ni 21.1 
Indeterminate or no answef..........0 5.4 1.1 

Total 99.9 100.0 





Y were usually stronger in tone than those at Plant X. And 
whereas over half of the favorable comments at Plant X 
could be classified “very well,” only a small proportion of 
the favorable Plant Y comments could be placed in this 
category. 


Note again the nature of the question asked. In order to 
encourage each worker to talk freely about his foreman, in- 
terviewers introduced the topic by asking a relatively neutral 
and general question. Some workers responded accurately in 
terms of the question asked; that is they confined their 
answers to a statement concerning how well they thought 
their foremen generally “got along with” the workers in 
the section. Others described directly how they themselves 
felt about their foremen. Thus, there is some conflict between 
the wording of the question and what we are mainly inter- 
ested in here; namely, the worker’s own attitudes toward his 
foreman. As a matter of fact, however, the responses may 
well provide a more accurate measure of true attitude or 
sentiment toward foremen than would have been obtained 
by asking each worker directly how he liked his foreman. 


At any rate, it is certainly safe to conclude that there was 
a less positive foreman-worker relationship at Plant Y than 
at Plant X, since the same question was asked in both studies. 


We have seen that at Plant Y less frequent interaction 
and fewer favorable attitudes toward foremen were reported. 
This may or may not mean that the lower frequency of inter- 
action necessarily caused the less favorable attitudes. Nor 
does it necessarily mean that such attitudes caused the 
smaller amount of talking with foremen. As we shall see, 
some workers indicated a favorable attitude toward a fore- 
man for the very reason that “he leaves me alone.” Such a 
point of view, if sufficiently widespread, would reverse the 
hypothesis that a high interaction rate is associated with 
positive attitudes. The question, therefore, remains: To what 
extent were workers who said their foremen got along well 
likely to say they talked frequently, and to what extent did 
workers who said their foremen did not get along with their 
men also say that they and their foremen rarely talked to- 
gether: Or, more practically, from the foreman’s point of 
view, was the foreman who “talked frequently” with his 
men likely to be thought of by his men as “getting along well” 
with them, and was the foreman who “rarely talked” likely 
to be thought of as getting along badly? In the next section 
we will answer this question by presenting a cross-tabulation 
of responses by the Plant Y sample to our two questions. 
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II 


Responses to the question on talking with foremen and 
how well foremen “get along” are cross-tabulated in Table 
III. There were 178 workers who gave determinate answers 
to both questions. When they reported favorable attitudes 
toward foremen they tended to report more frequent inter- 
action than when attitudes were unfavorable. A majority of 
those who said their foremen “often” talked with their men 
(26 out of 58) also said these foremen got along well. And 
almost half (28 out of 58) of those who said their foremen 
talked “rarely” reported unfavorable attitudes toward fore- 
men. Applying the Chi square test of association to this 
table reveals a probability of less than five in 100 that this 
degree of association between frequency of interaction and 
attitude toward foremen would occur by chance. 


The “significance” of this association can be increased by 
eliminating the intermediate categories given in the table. We 
are more interested in the extreme reported attitudes and 
interaction rates than we are in the average, neutral, or 
mixed responses. If only those responses which clearly in- 
dicate favorable or unfavorable attitudes toward foremen 
are considered, that is, if the “neutral or mixed’”’ responses are 
eliminated, the probability becomes approximately two in 100 
that the association occurred by chance. And if the 75 
workers who reported “occasional” interaction are also left 
out of the cross-tabulation so that the “degree of freedom” 
is reduced to one, the probability of a chance association of 
this magnitude decreases to less than one in 100. Notice that 
in this case we are able to say that of 46 favorable attitudes, 
26 report frequent interaction, whereas of 38 with unfavor- 
able attitudes, 28 (or about 74 percent) say their foremen 
talk with them once a day or less. 


The association between attitude and frequency of inter- 
action applied in relation to higher levels of supervision as 
well as to foremen. Workers were asked how often they 
talked with general foremen and department superintendents. 
In general, interaction with these two levels above the 
foremen was very infrequent. For example, about 25 percent 








TABLE III 


Interaction With and Attitude Toward Foreman 


Foreman and Men Talk Together 
Foreman Gets Along Often Occasionally Rarely Total 


Very well and fairly well... 26 38 20 84 


Neutral or mixed .......00000.. 9 7 10 26 

Not so well and very poorly 10 30 28 68 
BR caste a 45 75 58 178 

X* = 10.45 it 4 P< 305 


When “neutral or mixed” responses are eliminated: 
*= 733-df=—2:P < 03 


When “neutral or mixed” and “talks occasionally” responses 


are eliminated: X? = 7.79; df = 1;P < .01 


of the total sample were coded as saying they talked with 
their general foreman less than once a month, and 43 percent 
with their superintendent less than once a month. Some 
workers described their attitudes toward general foremen 
and superintendents, although they were not specifically asked 
to do so. Just as interaction with these higher levels was 
much less frequent than with foremen, so attitudes toward 
general foremen and superintendents, when given, were much 
less likely to be favorable. In fact there were twice as many 
unfavorable as favorable attitudes toward general foremen, 
and three times as many toward superintendents. In other 
words, the higher the level of supervision, the less frequent 
the interaction and the more negative the sentiment. Further- 
more, a cross-tabulation of interaction with attitude toward 
general foremen showed a very strong association, although 
the numbers involved were small because of the many in- 
determinate responses. 


Thus, of those who reported talking with their general 
foremen once a week or more frequently, 12 expressed favor- 
able attitudes and only eight unfavorable attitudes toward 
their general foremen. In contrast, among the workers who 
reported interacting Jess than once a month with their general 
foremen, only one expressed an attitude toward his general 
foreman that could be called favorable and 16 expressed un- 
favorable attitudes. 


Returning to our main consideration here, namely, attitude 
toward the interaction with foremen, Table III can be sum- 
marized by saying that there was a positive relationship be- 
tween reported interaction with foremen and attitudes to- 
ward them for the Plant Y sample. Higher than average 
interaction was associated with the more favorable attitudes; 
less frequent interaction with less favorable attitudes. This 
does not mean that the association was inevitable. As Table 
III shows, there were 10 workers with negative attitudes 
toward foremen with whom they talked frequently, and 20 
who said their foremen got along well yet rarely talked with 
their men. In the next section we examine the reasons fc- 
such exceptions to the general trend, by referring to the actual 
comments of these men. : 


III 


Here we consider the exceptions to the general positive re- 
lationship between sentiment and interaction. By referring 
to the comments themselves we try to answer two questions: 
How were favorable attitudes sometimes associated with in- 
frequent reported interaction with foremen? How were 
unfavorable attitudes sometimes associated with frequent 
interaction? Both these questions have approximately the 
same answer: some workers prefer a foreman who doesn’t 
“bother them,” and perceive frequent interaction as unwanted 
“interferer~c.” 


None of the 63 workers who reported talking once a day 
or less with their foremen said that he got along “very well” 
with the men. However, there were 20 of the low interaction 
group who were coded as saying their foremen got along 
“fairly well.” The theme of most of the comments associating 
favorable attitudes with infrequent interaction was that the 
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foreman was “all right” because “he doesn’t bother me; he 
lets me alone.”’ For example, here are the comments of one 
of these workers about his foreman, taken from his responses 
to several of our questions. 


“My foreman said to me one day, ‘Frank, you’ll never 
get in trouble—you never talk much... . 
Sb 


“The only time I talk to my foreman is if I’m short of 
stock and the stock man isn’t around or when my machine 
breaks down. I call for him then. I never talk to him about 
anything personal—my wife or problems—anything like 
that I never talk to him. 


“My foreman is a young fellow—about my age, I’m 34 
—he’s a nice fellow. He’s a [college trainee] I think. He’s 
understanding. I’ve never seen him give the fellas a hard 
time like the other foremen do. . . . He gets along all 
right. . . . [How the foreman gets along makes] not too 
much [difference to me]. I’m alone most of the time and 
nobody bothers me.” 


The quality and content of interaction reported by this 
low interaction, positive sentiment group is remarkably uni- 
form. In almost every case talking with the foreman means 
to these men talking about the job. Many of these men 
prefer to work on their own as much as possible (some of 
them have unusually isolated jobs), and they like their fore- 
man because he “bothers” them so infrequently. Here are 
some typical examples of this point of view, all taken from 
the interviews of those workers who got along “fairly well” 
or “all right” with foremen with whom they talked once a 
day or less. 


“T don’t talk much to the foreman—only about the job.” 


“Very seldom—every Monday to get gloves and an 
apron.” 

“He tells me [at the beginning of the day] to start on 
this buck. Two or three hours later he orders me to another 
buck—he gives orders, that’s all... . Or if you ask him 
for relief, you argue with him—that’s what I always have 
to do.” 


[I don’t talk with the foreman] “unless there is trouble 
with the job—not every day. . . . [He] sometimes says 
hello in the morning, but doesn’t talk to me during work- 
ING OUTe: <0 


“T get along with the foreman all right. He doesn’t 
bother me, and I don’t worry about him. Some men don’t 
like him because he finds something wrong with their work 
—you know how it is.” 


In short, these men are glad that their foremen don’t talk 
with them more often because more frequent interaction 
would mean more frequent interference. The same feeling 
was expressed by the other group running counter to the 
general trend, those who associated a great deal of interaction 
with negative sentiment. These men also disliked frequent 
interaction with their foremen; typically they pointed out 
that their contacts, while often, were strictly confined to 
the job, as in this example: 


[I talk to my foreman] “about every five minutes. . . 
[but] I only ask questions about the job. . . . The men 
don’t get along with the foreman [except for his] favorites. 
[The foremen] don’t act like people. It was never like 
that before. . . . [If the foreman] treats you like a hu- 
man, you’d do a good job.” 


Other workers who said they talked “often” with fore- 
men who did not get along well with the men made such 
comments as: 


“T think it’s very poor. He don’t know how to handle 


” 


men, 


“No good. It ain’t his fault though. [The company] 
breeds and schools them that way. First of all, they hire 
natural-born bastards; then they raise them to be sons of 
bitches.” 


“Not too many fellows like this foreman.” 


“Personally, he doesn’t get along with the men. I don’t 
know whether it’s his fault or the men.” 


It was striking that seven of the 10 workers in this group 
had repair, utility, or other special jobs which required fairly 
frequent interaction with the foreman. That is, much of the 
“talking” reported by these men was actually a necessary part 
of the job. Also, several of them, having relatively important 
jobs themselves, tended to describe the foreman’s relation- 
ship with the other men in the section, rather than with 
themselves. 


We have seen that the minority in our sample who counter- 
acted the general tendency to associate positive sentiments 
toward foremen with frequent interaction did so because 
their experience of interaction with foremen was not “social” 
in character and often involved interference when they pre- 
ferred to be “let alone.” In addition some of them, whose 
jobs required frequent interaction with the foreman, did not 
discuss their own relationship with him but talked instead 
about how he was not able to establish good relations with 
the other men in the section. Now we examine the nature of 
the association between sentiment and interaction described 
by the larger number who supported the hypothesis that more 
frequent talking with foremen was accompanied by more 
favorable attitudes. 


IV 


First, consider the comments of those men who said they 
often talked with foremen who got along well with the men. 
Of the 47 workers who reported talking with their foremen 
at least once an hour, a majority of 26 described a positive 
foreman-worker relationship, which typically included an un- 
usual amount of friendly joking and helpfulness. For in- 
stance, one worker said that because of the importance of his 
job his foreman was “always around.” They would “often” 
talk to one another “and get along pretty good.” The worker 


continued: 


“Even the general foreman comes around and says, 
‘Looks good—keep it up, boys!’ ... It means a lot if the 
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foreman is sociable and gets you what you need. You do 
better work.” 


Here are some other examples of the kind of relationship 
in which frequent interaction was associated with favorable 
attitudes. 


“The last couple of weeks he’s been talking with me 
very often. He always fools around with me. He kids me 
about my hobby. You always ask the foreman if you have 
a problem. And the last two weeks he has worked right on 
the line helping us . . . because we’re overworked and he 
knows it... . [He] is a pretty good egg... .” 


“We talk often. Where I work . . . the foreman is 
around all the time. It isn’t as if he had five miles to 
cover. .. . For some crazy reason, Abe has changed in the 
past year or two. He is okay. He was rough before he took 
Jesus... . It helps if he’s a good man, because it makes 
the job easier. You take Abe, for example. When he’s 
around, he throws covers on the line for me. He don’t 
have to do that.” 


“My present foreman is the nicest fellow I ever worked 
for....I talk to [him] all day. The other foremen just 
give you a lot of noise.” 


“T used to joke with [my old foreman] all day long, 
whenever I saw him. Maybe 12 times a day... . [He 
got along] very good. He was . . . a damn nice fellow. 
He has 25 years with the company. . . . Yes, [what sort 
of man the foreman is makes] a big difference. You give 
him a lot more and do better work if he talks to you 
decent.” 


[The foreman gets along] “very good. He knows the 
traits of human nature and acts accordingly... . [He] 
came in one morning and it was bitter cold. He went out 
to the cafeteria and bought two big cans of coffee and 
gave it to the men. While we can’t be bought, the thought 
was there, and we appreciated it.” 


“He’s a good joe, probably the only one out of the whole 
plant. The rest of the foremen can’t even compare with 
him.” 


[The foreman talks with me] “every few minutes. He 
either gives me some instructions, or he has a joke to tell 
me—or something funny that happened to one of the 
fellows. ... I like the foreman, but that’s to be expected. 
A lot depends on the foreman... . [The men] will work 
for a foreman they like—even if he’s away. But they won’t 
work for a foreman they don’t like.” 


These comments emphasize the importance of informal 
interaction in establishing good foreman-worker relations. 
They show that some foremen “get along well” with their 
men by talking frequently with them about personal and other 
matters not directly connected with the work, by kidding 
with them and so building up a feeling of identification with 
and understanding of each other’s problems. And these work- 
ers imply that they do better work for such a foreman than 
for one who seldom talks with them or who talks only about 
the job. Of course, this kind of relationship depends not 


only upon the foreman, but also upon the worker. From the 
foreman’s point of view it’s much easier to establish friendly 
relations with a worker who is predisposed to think of you as 
a friend, to joke with a worker who enjoys being joked 
with, to refrain from merely applying pressure all the time 
when a worker shows that he doesn’t need to be pressured 
in order to do good work. In this way the nature of the 
foreman-worker relationship, once started in a given direc- 
tion, for whatever reason, tends to reinforce itself, to be 
“circular.”’ In any case, once a pattern of frequent and 
friendly interaction has been established, it is easy to see 
how the relationship develops in ways which increase not only 
the human and social satisfaction on the job for both foremen 
and worker, but their joint productivity as well. 


Much more could be said about the meaning of this as- 
sociation between positive sentiments and frequent informal 
interaction, in particular about its special importance in a 
working environment often characterized by pressure and 
impersonality, as on an automobile assembly line. We will 
return to this point later. But first we need to consider the 
comments made by those workers who supported the other 
side of our hypothesis; namely, those who associated infre- 
quent interaction with negative sentiment. Of the 63 workers 
who said that their foremen talked with them less than once 
a day, 28 reported that their foremen got along not so well 
or poorly with the men. Various reasons were implied for 
this association, but most of these men agreed that the kind 
of interaction that was infrequent was informal and not di- 
rectly connected with the work. Here are some examples: 


“The only time he bothers to talk to you is if you let 
jobs do down the line in bad shape. Socially I never talk 
to the foreman. In fact you have to chase after him to get 
materials when you need them.” 


“T usually never see him and if I do it’s just to talk 
about the job.” 


[I talk with the foreman] “only when I need some- 
thing. . . . Just the other day I hollered for him to get 
me some oil at 7:30 in the morning because my oil can was 
low, and I didn’t get it until 3 in the afternoon.” 


“The only time I talk to the bosses is when I need 
something, outside of saying hello or good morning. . . .” 


“My foreman is a so-and-so... . I don’t talk much 
to him except in reference to the job... . I know some 
other foremen down there and when I see them once in a 
while as they pass by, I say a few words to them.” 


Some of these workers made it plain that the fact that 
their foremen avoided personal contacts with them was their 
main reason for saying that these foremen did not get along 
well with the men. For example, one worker said that the 
foremen did not get along with the men “at all,” because they 
never talked to the men. He felt that the foremen should 
“ask you how you’re coming along, how you feel. If you’re 
doing a good job, they should tell you so.” Some workers 


7. A. N. Turner, “Foremen— Key to Worker Morale,” Harvard 
Business Review, Vol. 32, No. 1 (Jan.-Feb., 1954), pp. 76-86. 
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bitterly resented the fact that when they had gone to their 
foreman with a problem, he had ignored them. 


“That guy didn’t even say good morning to anybody. 
You show him something—‘fix it.’ You tell him some- 
thing, he just walks away. That used to burn me up... . 
Sometimes I didn’t talk to him in a day. I didn’t need him. 
He wasn’t the type of guy you could talk to. He felt he 
was the boss and you had to bow down, and I felt the 
other way... .” 


“T don’t know what goes on with supervision in there. 
One eats the other one... . ” 


“An experienced foreman will listen to you. You talk 
to him and you can compromise with him. [These few ex- 
perienced foremen came up through the ranks.] You can’t 
b. s. with them. They don’t disregard you. They listen to 
you. [The experienced foreman] goes to bat for you.” 


[I get along with that foreman] “same way as he gets 
along with me. He’s authority crazy. He wants you to 
bow down to him. [Sometimes you ask him a question] 
and he won’t give you a civil answer. I asked him, ‘What 
makes you so miserable?’ He told me he couldn’t help it, 
he just liked to be miserable.” 


In cases like this, the negative sentiment is apparently caused 
by the infrequent social interaction. There was a second kind 
of association expressed by this group, in which the cause 
and effect were reversed: infrequent interaction was caused 
by negative sentiments (apparently the result of other fac- 
tors). That is, where some workers said in effect, “I don’t 
like my foreman because he avoids me,” others implied “I 
never talk to my foreman because I dislike him.” As one 
worker said, when asked how often he talked with his fore- 
man, “Zero, I avoid him.” This worker illustrated his at- 
titude toward this foreman as follows: 


“The foreman has about 35 men under him... . If 
he dropped dead I don’t think one of them would care. 
Nobody would go to his funeral.” 


Here are some other statements indicating that the lack of 
more frequent interaction was the result instead of the cause 
of the negative attitude: 


“The less I see of him the better; he only aggravates 
me and gives me more work.” 


[I talked with my old foreman] “once every two days, 
and with this new foreman, I won’t talk to him... . My 
old foreman knew how to handle men. This one blows 
up at everything. You can’t get any kind of an answer 
from him.” 


[1] ‘never [talk with the foreman] if I can help it. 
Maybe once a day. .. . Our present foreman would kill 
his own grandmother to get ahead. We don’t get along 
too good.” 


From these comments it appears that these workers per- 
ceived our question on interaction primarily in terms of 
friendly conversations not related to the job. Since they thor- 


oughly disliked their foremen, they were quick to say that 
they never talked together if they could help it. These work- 
ers provide an interesting reminder that in analyzing rela- 
tionships between variables such as sentiment and interaction, 
it never makes sense to assume that the influence of one 
upon the other works only in one direction. If the rate of 
interaction influences sentiment in some respects, it is equally 
true that in other respects sentiment influences the rate of 
interaction. Negative sentiment can be the cause of infrequent 
interaction at the same time as the reverse is true. 


Vv 


The purpose of this paper has been to test the hypothesis 
that there is a positive correlation between frequency of 
interaction and degree of positive sentiment in the foreman- 
worker relationship. More precisely, the paper has dealt 
with this question: to what extent and in what ways were 
automobile assembly workers’ responses to a question on how 
well their foremen “got along with the men” related to re- 
sponses on how frequently foremen and workers talked with 
each other? A simple breakdown of responses to these two 
questions in two studies showed that in one plant attitudes 
toward foremen were significantly more favorable, and re- 
ported interaction significantly more frequent than in another 
plant, although both plants studied had basically the same 
organization and technology. 


This suggested but did not prove that interaction and 
sentiment were causually related. In the second study a statis- 
tical cross-tabulation of responses to the two questions showed 
a significant correlation between them, especially when re- 
sponses falling in the “middle” categories were not considered. 
A detailed examination of the responses themselves led to 
the following conclusions: 


(1) Some workers associated infrequent interaction with 
positive sentiment because they preferred to be “let alone” by 
their foremen. 


(2) Some workers associated frequent interaction with 
negative sentiment because to them “talking with” the fore- 
man meant unwanted “interference.” Their frequent inter- 
action was usually required by the job, and in saying that the 
foreman did not “get along with the men” they were some- 
times thinking of the other men in the section, not of them- 
selves. 


(3) More typically, workers associated high interaction 
with positive sentiment, because to them “talking with” the 
foreman included the kind of informal interaction character- 
istic of a friendly relationship. 


(4) Or they associated low interaction with negative sen- 
timent, again because they were thinking primarily of inter- 
action other than that required by the job. They either re- 
sented the fact that their foreman avoided normal, social 
relations with them, or they said in effect “I stay out of his 
way because we don’t get along.” 


It can be concluded that in this particular working en- 
vironment a foreman-worker relationship contains a higher 
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degree of positive sentiment when there is more frequent 
interaction, provided that such interaction is not confined 
solely to matters related to the job, but is perceived as includ- 
ing informal, friendly contacts in addition to those required 
in the course of the work. In addition, although the data in 
this study do not include initiation of interaction, the com- 
ments indicate that here, as elsewhere, the probability of in- 
creased interaction resulting in improved sentiment would 
be greater when neither foreman or worker initiates inter- 
action with much greater frequency than the other.® 


8. G. C. Homans, The Human Group, op. cit., p. 243, et passim. 
Cf. W. F. Whyte, “Leadership and Group Participation,” Bulletin 24, 
New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Ithaca, 
May, 1953, pp. 28-30. See also the “Note” by Paula and Robert 
Brown and Homans’ reply in American Sociological Review, Vol. 20, 
No. 1 (February, 1955), pp. 83-86. Note especially Homans’ re- 
minder: “Of course, interaction does not have to lead to liking, any 
more than increased potential Aas to lead to greater current. It all 
depends on what the resistance is doing—more generally, on vari- 
ables other than those specified in the hypothesis. Their action may 
mask the effect predicted by the hypothesis. This is obvious but 
must be repeated over and over again.” (p. 84). 


Finally, it is worth stressing the importance of the particu- 
lar working environment studied here.? Most of these work- 
ers disliked their immediate jobs. The technology of the mov- 
ing line produced in the majority a feeling of pressure and 
impersonality. Most jobs had little intrinsic interest, and 
had to be performed at a steady pace controlled by the mov- 
ing line itself. Under these circumstances one would expect 
that the content and nature of interaction with foremen 
would be more important than its frequency alone. In any 
case, this was why workers resented a foreman whose only 
way of “talking” with them was to try to increase the 
pressure. And this was why it was so important to these 
men that some foremen, conscious of the pressure and dis- 
liked characteristics of the work itself, purposely tried to es- 
tablish and maintain a friendly informal relationship which 
included enough interaction not related to the job to make 
the work itself seem more interesting and worth while. 


9. The following points are discussed in detail in our two Plant X 


studies cited earlier, The Man on the Assembly Line and The Fore- 
man on the Assembly Line. 
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Size, Shape, and Function 


in Industrial Organizations 


Mason Haire* 


Introduction 


There has been a great deal of discussion, in recent years, 
of the growth of very large business and of the problems 
that this makes for the national economy, as well as for the 
political and social organization of the country. There has 
also been some suggestion that this bigness in itself is evil, 
although the nature of the evil is never made very clear, 
nor is it clearly stated at what point in growth the size be- 
comes bad. From the point of view of management’s prob- 
lem, there seems to be no necessary liability in simple size, 
but there are special problems connected with it, and it is 
well to look at the implications of growth in an industrial 
organization for its shape and function. 


In the development of living organisms, size, shape, and 
function are very closely linked together; the problems of 
their inter-relation have concerned a small group of biologists 
since D’Arcy Thompson first published his monumental 
Growth and Form in 1917.) Let us look at some of their 
speculations and consider what they may mean for an analysis 
of size in industrial organizations. It will pay us to examine 
the problem of growth and form in living organisms, keep- 
ing in mind the business organization as an analogous prob- 
lem. Let us continue to ask: Do these principles apply, and 
how do they apply to the development of companies? It is 
quite possible that the relationship between the two sets of 
problems is more than merely an analogue; if it is possible 
to translate the structures and the forces, we may see some- 
thing of the principles underlying social organizations. In 
any case, the analogy seems a stimulating one both for the 
industrial manager and for the social scientist. 


* Dr. Haire is with the Department of Psychology, University of 


California at Berkeley. 
1. D’Arcy Thompson, Growth and Form, MacMillan & Co., New 
York, 1942. 


Size, Shape, and Function in Living Organisms 


Living organisms tend to be the shape they are because 
they are the size they are, and both their size and shape are 
made possible by the way certain functions are performed 
within them. For instance, in considering the relation be- 
tween size and shape, let us ask how big a man can be. 
The mythical monster whom Jack the Giant Killer met is 
pictured as being 60 feet tall and well proportioned. Thus, 
he is 10 times as tall as Jack, and also 10 times as broad 
and 10 times as thick through. His volume and mass are 
1,000 times as great as Jack’s, since he is 10 times as big in 
each dimension. However, since he is proportioned in much 
the same way that Jack is, we might expect his leg bones to 
be 10 times as broad across and 10 times as thick through, or 
the cross section of his bone to be a 100 times that of Jack’s. 
This means that his weight, has increased 1,000-fold, must 
be borne by supports which have increased only 100-fold. 
The human bone will barely support 10 times the weight 
that is normal, and consequently if the giant ever got up to 
pursue Jack, his legs would very likely break at the first 
step, being unable to support the additional weight that ac- 
crued when he changed his size so radically without having 
the foresight to change his shape appropriately. The poor 
giant is trapped by what is often called the square-cube law. 
As size increases, the mass grows according to a cube func- 
tion? (since it increases in three dimensions), while the sur- 
face or cross-section only grows by a square function, in- 


2. This is why the Lilliputians had to feed Gulliver such tre- 
mendous amounts. When they had a half-pint to drink, they gave 
him 108 gallons. And quite rightly! They reasoned well that since 
he was 12 times their height, from the similarity of their bodies he 
would need 12% or 1728 times as much as they, and 1728 of their 
half-pints made a drink of 108 gallons. Their arithmetic was cor- 
rect, even though their engineering principles may be strained by 
the disparity in size. 
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creasing as it does in only two dimensions. This balance 
between mass and cross-section places a simple engineering 
limitation on the size of a man, unless he changes his shape 
to handle the increased load. We might ask similarly what 
a deer would look like if it were as large as a rhinoceros. 
The answer is that it very likely would look like a rhinoceros. 
It would have to give up its graceful legs and develop short 
stubby legs, angled out to support the tremendous increase 
in mass involved. 


It seems clear from these examples that a certain shape 
only fits a particular size, and that the appropriate size may 
be rather narrowly limited and defined by rigorous physical 
laws. The same kind of thing is true in the relation between 
size and function. Particular ways of accomplishing certain 
functions are suited to one size, but are not at all appropriate 
as the size increases, and new solutions must be found. For 
example, a microscopic worm has a smooth skin, through 
which all the oxygen it needs soaks in directly. This system 
works well because the permeability of the tissues is suffi- 
cient to absorb oxygen, and the distance from front to back 
of the organism, or from head to toe is so small that the 
oxygen can be diffused throughout all the tissues. Consider 
again, however, what happens when the organism increases 
10-fold. The mass is now 10 times 10 times 10, or 1,000 
times as big, but the surface is only 10 times 10, or 100 times 
increased. The skin can no longer absorb sufficient oxygen 
to supply the mass with its vital requirements. If it were 
to function it would have to absorb 10 times as much oxygen 
through every square inch to care for the new size, and the 
characteritsics of the gas and the tissue do not permit this. 
The worm, like the giant, is brought up short by the in- 
flexible square-cube law. The problem presented is how to 
increase the surface without running into the prohibitively 
expensive increase in mass which was the original stumbling 
block. .As we look at other species we can see other solutions to 
the problem. Specialized folds of skin are pleated and wrinkled 
to provide a maximum of surface and a minimum of volume, 
so that the absorption can continue within the limitations of 
of the permeability of the tissue. and still provide sufficient 
oxygen for the larger body. These specialized pleats are 
sometimes constructed in different ways and attached some- 
what differently, but the function is the same. Whether they 
are called gills or lungs, their development is an attempt to 
meet the problems of increased size by modifying function 
appropriately. 


We begin to see, by these examples, the close inter-relation 
between size and shape and function. A particular shape 
limits the possible size; a particular function will only work 
well for a particular size and shape. As size increases the 
shape must be changed to meet the new forces implied, and 
the functions modified appropriately. It has been suggested 
that the study of morphology and comparative anatomy is a 
study of the problem of getting a shape that will fit the size 
that has grown, and of adapting functions to the shape and 
size. The survival of the species depends on the solution to 
these problems. The organisms who retain their original size 
survive because their shape and function remain appropriate. 
Those which grow much larger survive only if they develop 
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at the same time new solutions to the problem of shape and 
function. Organisms which grow and attempt to retain their 
original shape and functions are eliminated through the blind 
evolutionary processes of natural selection. 


Size, Shape, and Function in Industrial 
Organization 


When we look at the natural history of industrial organiza- 
tions we see much the same thing. The size of companies 
varies through somewhat the same limits as the size of warm- 
blooded mammals. In history, many of them have grown 
through similar evolutionary processes, and there has been 
some of the same kind of elimination of inefficient solutions 
through natural selection. Organizations have similar inter- 
related demands on size and shape and function, and it seems 
wise to try to make these relations explicit, because in this 
case, unlike the development of organisms, we can plan in 
advance some of the changes that will come with growth, 
and thus eliminate certain forms which have little survival 
value. Instead of being at the mercy of blind evolutionary 
processes and a ruthless natural selection, we can, by under- 
standing the implications of size for shape and function, 
avoid inefficient solutions, and direct the development of 
organizations with conscious planning toward rational ends. 


If we think of an industry on the analogy of an organism, 
we see it embedded in a particular vital context. It must 
have a regular supply of raw materials and it can only afford 
to spend a certain amount of energy (or money) in acquiring 
them. It must transform these materials in much the same 
way as the body transforms food into energy, and to do this 
it requires a group of specialized functions. Within it, it 
must have a particular distribution of functions such as au- 
thority, control, communication, and skill. As it grows larger 
it makes new demands on its environment in terms of na- 
tural resources, labor requirements, and customers. Internally 
it also makes new demands. As the business grows, the old 
face-to-face techniques are no longer adequate. Just as the 
microscopic worm in growing requires lungs to absorb oxy- 
gen, so the company in growing may have to develop entirely 
new techniques to accomplish functions that were easily en- 
compassed when it was smaller. In many cases these new tech- 
niques are not merely more of the same, but really involve 
things that are different in kind as well as in degree. Such 
things as the kinds of skill and the location of pools of skill 
within the organization, the decentralization of authority, 
and the development of new kinds of communication net- 
works may change radically as the company grows. 


Unfortunately, there is a great tendency, in human activi- 
ty, to perpetuate solutions that were successful in the past, 
and to try to solve tomorrow’s problems with the techniques 
that worked yesterday. For a specific example, this tendency 
is nowhere clearer than in the history of small restaurants 
all over the country. No business has as high a proportion of 
failures, and much of this seems to come from the problems 
of the inter-relation of size and shape and function of the 
sort that we have just discussed. Typically, an enterprising 
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man starts a diner. He is cook and counterman and cashier, 
as well as public relations man dealing with his customers. 
As he prospers he moves to a bigger place. Now he needs 
more people—separate individuals to be cook, counterman, 
cashier, and greeter. His success at this point demands two 
skills of him that were not required in his first endeavor. 
First, much of his future depends on a keen analysis by him 
of the nature of his business and of his own strengths and 
weaknesses, so that he can assign himself to the proper job in 
this more complicated organization. Secondly, he has taken 
on a new function that was not required in the original 
business. He is the boss. This requires a new skill—that of 
handling people, and of running his organization in such a 
way that the cook will cook as well as he himself cooked, 
the counterman will wait as well as he did, and the cashier 
be as honest and careful as he was. Here the size implies a 
new shape and the size and shape a new function. This is 
the point at which the businesses typically fail, still in the 
flush of their first success, because it is impossible to make the 
transition to the new functions that are required by increased 
size. If it succeeds, the same kind of new problems will 
continue to be presented as the size increases and shape 
changes, requiring new functions. Now the boss must build 
an organization which will delegate such functions as the 
cashier-control job, the purchasing job, and the production 
responsibility ; he will face technical problems in labor rela- 
tions which he never knew before; he will have all the 
problems involved in maintaining a harmonious functioning 
group of subordinates. The persistence of his success through 
growth depends on his ability to meet very rapidly the 
changes in shape and function that are implied by the growth 
of his business. If he tends to apply to today’s problems the 
techniques that were responsible for yesterday’s success, he 
may be developing a form with no survival value. He must 
be maximally alive to changing requirements. 


The example from a growing restaurant is not out of line 
with similar problems in other industries. In a large manu- 
facturing industry such as the aircraft industry, fluctua- 
tions in the external environment require many and rapid 
changes in size. Often these changes come so fast that it is 
difficult to re-tailor the shape and function of the organization 
to meet them. In other areas, we all have seen businesses 
which hung on to a centralization of authority long after 
growth dictated its delegation, and that paid for this lack 
of adaptation of shape and function in terms of an organi- 
zation which was very much less efficient than was possible. 
Similarly, many companies, as they grow, feel the need for 
new formal communications systems—for house organs, fore- 
men’s meetings, managerial conferences, and the like. Many 
large companies are beginning to realize the increased de- 
mand for a formal public relations program to maintain 
their contact with the environment in which they live. All 
of these are responses to the pressures of size and shape which 
must be met quickly and well for optimal effectiveness. 


In many cases we may have to find solutions that are 
radically different. We may have to give up the old notion 
of an organization chart looking like a family tree, with 
the branches leading up to a single central trunk. It may be 


better to set up relatively autonomous organizations within 
the company which compete with one another, as has hap- 
pened in the automobile industry and elsewhere. It may be 
necessary to re-examine the traditional assumptions about the 
span of control—the number of men one man can supervise— 
and radically alter them. Instead of 10 or 20 men reporting 
to an officer, we may need 50 or 75, as has happened in some 
places in retailing. Instead of relying on a suggestion box 
to provide upward communication about the organization, 
we may need to consider more elaborate committees spread- 
ing across lines of authority. It is never safe to rely entire- 
ly on the solutions that worked before, depending on having 
more of the same to allow for greater size. To keep healthy 
organisms, as industry grows, we must be sensitive to the 
implications that size has for shape and function, and we 
must anticipate the possibility of entirely different solutions 
to managerial problems. 


In the beginning, we raised the question concerning the 
harmful effects of size, and took the position that size, of 
itself, is not necessarily harmful. However, the appearance 
of size has a seductive quality in that it seems to arouse the 
feeling that a thing is strong and powerful just because it is 
big. This feeling is dangerous. It is not only not true, but it 
may well be exactly the opposite of the truth. Consider, for 
example, the construction of a bridge. As was the case in 
the example of Jack and the Giant, the strength of the 
bridge’s girders will increase in proportion to the square of 
the girder’s cross-sectional dimensions. Its weight, however, 
varies as the cube of its linear dimensions. If two bridges 
are built of the same shape—that is, geometrically similar— 
but one is bigger than the other, the larger bridge will be 
the weaker for just this reason. The strength of its members 
has not increased as fast as its own weight. To match the 
strength of the smaller bridge, the larger will have to in- 
crease the size of its girders much faster than the size of 
its length, for instance, and this will soon become prohibitive 
and impractical. The other alternative is to change the 
geometrical structure of the larger bridge, and gain increased 
strength from the new shape. The strength comes from the 
appropriateness of the shape to the size, not from the size 
alone. Similarly, the industrial colossus will break from its 
own weight if it tries to retain the original form and func- 
tion, and its strength will come from the proper solution of 
the size-shape-function balance, rather than simply from 
sheer size. 


One other implication of size needs to concern us here. In 
living organisms it seems clear that the larger the animal 
the more difficult job it has in adapting itself to sudden 
changes in the environment. The small animal seems to main- 
tain an agility and flexibility, not only in moving, running, 
and jumping, but indeed, a similar flexibility in adapting to 
changed environmental conditions. Superficially, it is easy 
to see the same loss in flexibility in very large industrial or- 
ganizations. The implications of size may be somewhat the 
same, and should be taken into account. Quoting an earlier 
writer, Thompson says, “In proportion to the bulk of species 
is the difficulty of the contest which, as a living organized 
whole, the individual of each species has to maintain against 
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the surrounding agencies that are ever tending to dissolve 
the vital bond, and subjugate the living matter to the ordi- 
nary chemical and physical forces. Any changes, therefore, 
in such external conditions as a species may have been origi- 
nally adapted to exist in, will militate against that existence 
in a degree proportional, perhaps in geometrical ratio, to the 
bulk of the species. If a dry season be greatly prolonged, the 
large mammal will suffer from the drought sooner than the 
small one; if any alteration of climate affects the quantity 
of vegetable food, the bulky Herbivore will be the first to 
feel the effects of stinted nourishment.” (pp. 29-30). A large 
size becomes cumbersome in almost any exigency. Perhaps we 
should contemplate large industrial organizations, consider- 
ing their survival value, in their present form, in the face of 
radically changed environmental conditions. 


Not all of the implications of size are liabilities. ‘To re- 
turn to the analogy of living organisms, one of the real ad- 
vantages of size is that it is easier to keep a large organism 
warm than it is a small one. Some of the problems of function 
arise from the fact that volume increases faster than surface, 
and consequently the oxygen absorption of the skin becomes 
insufficient, or the bearing strength of bones is too little as 
size increases. The same fact, however, makes it easier to 
keep large bodies warm. Heat loss is proportional to skin 
surface, since the heat radiation is largely directly from the 
skin. The animal 10 times as big as his smaller neighbor has 
1,000 times the volume to warm, but only 100 times the skin 
through which to lose heat. This means that he has to take 
in proportionately less food to survive, since the food pro- 
vides fuel for warming. For example, a mouse eats about a 
quarter of its weight daily to supply itself with fuel. A 
human eats something on the order of one-seventieth. He has 
gained considerably in efficiency by gathering under one skin 
all of the volume he is trying to fuel. If a number of small 
animals were gathered together until the total weight was as 
much as a man’s, their fuel requirement would be 15 or 20 
times as much because of the inefficiency of their operation 
as separate organisms. Large industrial organizations are 
reaping the benefits of similar savings resulting from the 
operation of increased mass within a single skin. These bene- 
fits, too, must be recognized and exploited as fully as possible, 
to maximize the advantage of size. Properly used, they can 
provide the return for the difficulties that arise with new 
problems which accompany growth. Throughout periods of 
increasing and decreasing size, we need to be alert to the 
demands on shape and function, to anticipate new methods, 
and also to be alert to the benefits that are possible from the 
new size, to draw the fullest measure of return from them. 
The history of the development of living organisms is one in 
which a series of changes are made, and the most favorable 
of the changes survive. If we are to avoid this kind of blind 
evolutionary selection in industrial growth, we must take 
advantage of our understanding of the process to anticipate 
the requirements and implications of changes in size. There 
are no simple rules for doing this. The main requirement 
seems to be an increased sensitivity to the way the organiza- 
tion is presently functioning and the reasons for its success, 
together with a thoughtf+l appraisal of the demands that 
tomorrow’s changes may put upon it. 
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Many present problems in management point to the de- 
mand for new functions occurring with changes in size and 
shape. Our national genius is for technological change. 
Usually this kind of change is paid for by large volume opera- 
tions—by increased size. The de-skilling that accompanies 
technological change (to minimize the cost of turnover) and 
the growth of the organizations, have both pointed up a 
group of problems related to motivation and morale at work. 
The considerable current interest in “human relations in 
industry” is evidence of management’s attempt to deal with 
this problem. 


Both the fact of increased size and the kind of work im- 
plied by rationalized and engineered jobs have created new 
management problems which require a rethinking of the 
psychological bases of human behavior at work. There was 
an opportunity, 40 years ago, to anticipate these implications 
and to take them into account. By and large this opportunity 
was missed, and we are hurrying now to make up for the 
deficiency with a great deal of current interest in the area. 
To look elsewhere, the growth of large organizations has 
outrun the available supply of executive talent, and many 
companies are scrambing to institute executive development 
programs to correct the deficiency. Here we exhausted a re- 
source without anticipating it, and without a careful program 
in advance to develop the material that is needed today. 


Can we avoid this kind of thing in the future? Only to 
the extent that we can anticipate the implications of devel- 
opments that seem certain to arise in industry. There is a 
growing interest in automation in industry. What will be 
the implications in terms of managerial techniques and per- 
sonnel policy? As accounting machines take over more of 
the control function in banking operations, it will make it 
possible to change the duties of tellers so that their customer 
relations become more important. As automatic production 
techniques in manufacturing approach the production lines 
of the automobile industry or the dial-watching of the process 
industries, such as oil and paper, the size and character of 
the work-force will change, and with these changes will come 
changes in the problem of supervision and management. 
Finally, in the past we have typically reaped from technical 
change a benefit that has been largely paid off in terms of 
increased leisure time for the worker. In this way, changes 
within industry have altered the nature of the environment 
in which it is imbedded. If automation extends these same 
benefits we need to anticipate the implications they will have 
in terms of such diverse things as customer demand, the 
motivation of workers on the job, and the availability of a 
part-time labor force. 


The rough shape of a good many other problems of this 
sort is discernible. Labor relations have certainly entered a 
new phase, in which the concerns of labor and management 
will be very different. Labor is still making a transition 
from an organization geared to fighting for representation 
to one geared to a continuing relationship. Management is 
developing new skills in dealing with the changed relation. 
Increased social security at the governmental level, and the 
security of contractual pension and health benefits are both 
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changing the motivational context in which everyone works. 
Even within the individuals themselves, changes are taking 
place. Medical advances are extending the life-span of the 
population so that we are living longer and longer. When 
this is coupled with the tendency toward early retirement, 
it means that we not only have a larger proportion of older 
people, but we may have a larger segment of non-producing 
pure consumers in the population. These changes will have 
implications in the realm of economics, politics, and motiva- 
tion. The rough general shape of these and many other 
changes can already be seen. To trim our organizations to 
fit them requires a good deal of thoughtful planning. It is 
perhaps too much to suggest that every company needs a 
Department of Philosophy to meditate on the future (al- 
though this is not an outlandish suggestion) ; but at least 
every manager, at whatever level he finds himself, should take 
as part of his job the setting aside of a certain amount of 
time to put his feet up and look out the window while he 
considers the nature of his job and his subordinates, and the 
changes that he may anticipate in them. 


Implications of Size, Shape, and Function 
for the Social Scientist 


In addition to the suggestive parallels between size, shape, 
and function in organisms and in organizations, there are 
a few somewhat more concrete threads that can be drawn 
which may have real promise for the social scientist’s investi- 
gation of the nature of social organization. In discussing the 
form of animals, it becomes clear that the form is not acci- 
dental or arbitrary, but is what it is because of a number of 
definite and identifiable forces playing on it, and further 
that the form is prescribed closely within certain limits by 
these forces. In this sense, the form itself is an index of the 


kinds of forces playing on the organism, and the shape of 


the form is a first clue to the nature of the forces. Thompson 
says of this, ‘““The form, then, of any portion of matter, 
whether it be living or dead, and the changes of form which 
are apparent in its movements and in its growth, may in all 
cases alike be described as due to the action of force. In 
short, the form of an object is a ‘diagram of forces’ in this 
sense, at least, that from it we can judge of or deduce the 
forces that are acting or have acted upon it: in this strict and 
particular sense, it is a diagram—in the case of a solid, of 
the forces which have been impressed upon it when its con- 
formation was produced, together with those which enable it 
to retain its conformation. .. .” (p. 16). If we could ex- 
pand this principle to apply to social organizations, the form 
of the organization and the history of its changing form 
would provide an excellent beginning to the identification 
of the forces in which it exists, and the nature of their 
operation. 


This approach finds some interesting applications in 
morphology which provide suggestive illustrations of the pos- 
sibilities elsewhere. It often happens, for instance, that fossil- 
lized animals are discovered that have been radically distorted 
in shape under the very great shear forces in the rocks in 
which they were imbedded. In order to reconstruct the 





original shape of the animal, it is necessary to correct these 
forces, and to push the organism back into shape, at least in 
theory. This process of “righting” the shape is indeed a 
process of returning to rectilinear coordinates a form which is 
presented to us on distorted coordinates. Let us assume that 
the horizontals on which our fossil appears are unchanged, 
but the verticals of the grid are oblique at an angle of 70 
degrees. The transformation then, would be to straighten 
the vertical coordinates to 90 degrees, and to reproduce the 
fossil in the adjusted rectilinear system. However, suppose 
the problem were reversed. If we knew the proper form of 
the fossil and were given the distorted version, we could, 
by the discrepancy, infer the size and direction of the forces 
that must have been present to produce the distortion. If we 
had a time series of such fossils, distorted at different times, 
we could deduce quite a history of the forces which played 
on the rocks. 


If instead of thinking of shear forces in rocks acting on 
fossils, we think of environmental forces acting on the change 
in form of various animals, we have such a time series, and 
one by which we can make some inferences about the forces 
associated with changing form. For instance, if a porcupine 
fish (Diodon) is pictured on a set of simple rectilinear 
Cartesian coordinates, some transformations can be made. 
If the vertical coordinates are transformed into a system of 
concentric circles and the horizontal coordinates into a system 
of hyperbolas, with the pictured fish reproduced point for 
point and space by space, the new picture is not a senseless 
jumble or an impossible form, but a good representation of 
a closely allied, but very different looking sunfish (ortha- 
goriscus mola). (See Thompson, pp. 1026-95). This trans- 
formation immediately suggests that we will have a foot in 
the door of understanding the evolutionary process if we can 
now identify the forces that acted on the fish in its develop- 
ment—what made circles of the verticals and hyperbolas 
of the horizontals in this form. Julian Huxley, in his Prod- 
lems in Relative Growth, has very much elaborated this 
analysis in an attempt to define growth gradients and growth 
centers in organisms. He points out (p. 104 et seq.) that this 
kind of transformation is not merely an exercise in higher 
geometry, but, biologically, the clue to the origin of very 
active growth-centers and to the fish’s adaptation to life on 
the surface of the sea. 


To apply this process to the matter at hand: Suppose we 
knew how to draw a picture of an industrial organization. 
(We don’t, but let us let that problem wait a moment). By 
tracing the history of a company through time we could see 
a series of changes whose regular nature would give us a 
clue to the kinds of forces playing on it. By comparing in- 
dustries similar in size but different in process, product, re- 
source, location, or age, we could, similarly, begin to infer 
from the systematic variation, the kinds of forces that are 
associated with these different conditions. A summary pic- 
torial history, of, say, the process industries in comparison 
with the retail companies, would seem to promise an addi- 
tional understanding of their natures and their differences. 


3. Julian Huxley, Problems in Relative Growth, Dial Press, New 
York, 1932. 
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Part of the rub here is that we don’t know how to draw 
a picture of an industry. Certainly we do not want the old 
family-tree style of organization chart. Probably we don’t 
even want that type of representation if the formal published 
description is corrected to agree with the way the plant 
really functions. We need something that will reflect the 
changes in size. That is not so hard. Probably some combina- 
tion of numbers of people, investment per worker, gross 
volume, capitalization, and the like will do the job. Beyond 
this, we need something to define the shape. Where are the 
pools of skill and the pools of authority? What kind of 
internal bonds connect the parts in terms of .authority? Of 
communication ? What kind of specialized functions are there, 
and when did they develop, and what kind of relation do they 
have to other parts? How big was the company when a 
separate personnel function was established? Did it hire? 
Fire? Or merely record and plan vacation schedules? At 
what size did a control function emerge, and what has been 
the history of its duties, authority, and connection with other 
parts? Questions of this sort must be answered by our final 
picture. It must show the size, the shape, the components, 
and their relation to one another. It must have the functional 
meaning of the organization chart and the internal con- 
nectedness of the sociogram. At the moment we don’t have 
such a picture, but there doesn’t seem to be any necessary 
reason why we can’t have one. It would seem to be simply 
an empirical matter of collecting variables and a creative 
job of putting them together tentatively time after time. It is 
a long task, but if it will lead to the evolutionary forces in 
the development of social organizations, it is well worth it. 
It could give us the first real understanding of the nature of 
the growth of groups. 


There is one other asset which might be derived from such 
an analysis: We have spoken glibly, so far, of the forces that 


act on an industrial organization to change it, but we have 
no real understanding of what those forces are. In examining 
the morphological history of organisms it becomes perfectly 
clear that very different forces apply, and that they can be 
inferred from the problems of size and shape and function. 
For instance, in the case of animals of the general size of 
man, the chief external force is gravity. Gravity broke the 


giant’s legs (in the form of gravitational mass), and ulti-' 


mately limited his size. In historical perspective, the sagging 
in human shapes is an eloquent witness to the force of gravity 
in determining form. Small insects are very little influenced 
by gravity. Their surface is so large in comparison with their 
mass that, for instance, in falling the frictional resistance is 
sufficient to protect them from the harm of the bump we re- 
ceive under the influence of gravity. Such small insects, how- 
ever, have their size and shape determined primarily (in 
external terms) by their problems with surface tension. The 
ratio of surface to volume which protected the insect in fall- 
ing is a tremendous liability if he gets wet. Man’s wet weight 
is imperceptibly more than dry; a fly’s wet weight is double 
his dry weight. A form which will not break the surface 
tension is indispensable, and much of the shape and size is 
traceable to this. When we go still smaller, to the order of 
magnitude of the bacillus, the kinds of forces change again. 
Now the viscosity of liquids, molecular shocks of Brownian 
movement, and the electrical characteristics of the medium 
become predominant. In these cases, a study of the history 
of growth and the relation between size and shape has given 
us a real lead to the primary forces in the environment in 
which the organism lives. One might hope, similarly, that 
an historical analysis of the growth of business, and a de- 
tailed understanding of the relation between size and shape 
and function in an industrial organization would give us a 
similar insight into the kinds of forces in its environment 
which shape its existence. 
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Participant Intervention in the Field 


Allan R. Holmberg* 


I 


Traditionally, anthropologists have approached the study 
of culture change from the perspective of the outside ob- 
server of a naturally on-going process. By contrast, few 
attempts have been made to approach the study of change 
from the perspective of the intervening participant; in other 
words, as both the designer and activator of a socio-cultural 
process. It is the purpose of this paper to explore some of 
the potentialities of this latter method—called here the 
method of participant intervention——-as a possibly fruitful ap- 
proach to further investigation of the dynamics of culture 
change. Specifically, there are three points on which the 
paper will focus: 


1. The characteristics by which the method of participant 
intervention may be distinguished from other approaches to 
the study of change. 


2. The role of the investigator in the application of this 
method in the field. 


3. Some of the possible contributions of this approach to 
theory and method in the field of culture change. 


II 


In 1952, as part of a research program in Culture and 
Applied Science, Cornell University, in collaboration with 
the Indigenous Institute of Peru, arranged to rent Vicos, a 
publicly-owned hacienda on which previous observational 
studies had been made, for an initial period of five years. 
Broadly speaking, the purpose of embarking on this experi- 
ence was twofold: on the theoretical side, it was hoped to 
conduct some form of experimental research on the processes 
of modernization now on the march in so many parts of the 
world; on the practical side, it was hoped to assist the com- 
munity to shift for itself from a position of relative de- 
pendence and submission in a highly restricted and provin- 
cial world to a position of relative independence and freedom 
within the larger framework of Peruvian national life. 


The assumptions and expectations on which the study was 


based were essentially as follows: 


*Dr. Holmberg is with the Department of Sociology and An- 
thropology, Cornell University. 


In the first place, we assumed that Peru would never be 
able to reach the much-desired goals of national unity and 
modernization unless more attention were paid to the masses 
of Indians who now constitute over 50 percent of the total 
population, and who fall largely outside of the framework of 
national culture; 


Secondly, we assumed that the hacienda Indian, if offered 
an opportunity to broaden his relations in the outside world, 
would, within a reasonable period of time, adjust to modern 
conditions and take a productive and respected place in Peru- 
vian national life; 


Thirdly, we expected that the Indians themselves, through 
the development of new organizations, would take over the 
operation of the community after our period of research 
and experimentation had ended; 


Finally, we were intrigued by the possibility of conduct- 
ing investigations in a hacienda system such as Vicos, where 
as both agents and students of change we might be able to 
exert somewhat more control over the subjects and the vari- 
ables than is usually the case and, thus, gain new insights 
into the socio-cultural process. This last point should be 
stressed, because it is here that our approach in Peru departs 
from the traditional methods already referred to, for by 
taking control of the hacienda we placed ourselves in the 
position to apply the method of participant intervention which 
has been little employed in anthropology, either because of 
a strong value notion that the people one studies should not 
be tampered with, or because the opportunities for controlled 
intervention have been neither easy to find nor simple to 
study. 


III 


The hacienda Vicos where the work is presently being 
carried out lies in the Inter-Andean valley of Callajon de 
Huaylas in north-central Peru, about 250 miles from the 
capital city of Lima. Surrounded by snow-capped peaks of 
the Andes, some of them over 20,000 feet in height, it con- 
tains a land area of from 30,000 to 40,000 acres, about 2,500 
of which are now under cultivation and another 4,000 of 
which are utilized for grazing purposes. It is very rocky and 
hilly, rising in elevation from about 9,000 to 14,000 feet. 
The lower parts of the hacienda are used largely for agri- 
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cultural purposes, the upper parts, almost exclusively for 
grazing. 


Like many properties of the Andes, Vicos belongs to the 
state. Formerly it was leased for exploitation to the highest 
bidder at public auction every 10 years. Attached to the 
land but owning none of it are about 380 families of 
Quechua-speaking Indians—2,250 people—most of whom live 
on the lower part of the hacienda on scattered farmsteads 
ranging from one to 15 acres in size, occupying roughly 90 
percent of the arable land. The remaining 10 percent of the 
land was previously farmed for commercial purposes by the 
lessee of the hacienda, with Indian labor supplied without 
charge—by custom, of long standing, one adult member of 
every household was obligated to pay a labor tax of three 
days a week for the right to occupy a small plot of land 
for subsistence purposes. In addition to the labor tax, the 
Indians were obliged to supply domestic animals for agricul- 
tural work on the hacienda, and the peons and their families 
were obligated by turn to supply certain free services to the 
hacienda and its employees, such as shepherds, grooms, watch- 
men, cooks, and servants. 


The Indian community itself is divided into some 50 
named castas or sibs. It is presided over by an indigenous 
mayor who assumes office for a period of one year, by a 
process we might loosely call election, and who appoints a 
number of assistants. The indigenous officials, however, per- 
form largely a religious function. In economic and political 
matters they are dependent on and subordinate to, respec- 
tively, the patron and government officials in the outside 
world. Moreover, the Indian community as a whole is by no 
means a united group; individualism runs high and allegiances 
are largely to immediate kin groups. In brief, this was the 
state of affairs at Vicos when Cornell assumed control. 


As a result of this system, which has been in operation 
for several hundred years, the lot of the Indians at Vicos 
has not been a particularly favored one. Power has been con- 
centrated in the hands of the patron or the Meztizos in the 
outside world, and it has been to their advantage to keep the 
Vicosinos in a depressed socio-economic state. This, together 
with other undesirable conditions, has produced in the Indians 
attitudes of distrust, suspicion, fear, and even hate of the 
outside world. Such in fact were the prevailing attiru: des 
at Vicos at the time our work began. 


IV 


Because of space limitations, a full statement of all steps 
of the Vicos operation is not possible. Essentially, however, 
we were concerned with the development and study of two 
major processes: (1) changing the initial (and expected) 
image of ourselves from that of hostile patrones to friendly 
consultants and observers; and (2) developing independent 
problem-solving and decision-making organizations among 
the indigenous population which could gradually assume the 
control and direction of community affairs in a rational and 
_ humane manner. To start these processes in action, a great 
many specific steps were designed, all of which emerged from 
a thorough base-line study of the community and the sur- 


rounding area. The following are a few measures that we 
took at Vicos: 


1. Indian leaders were given responsibility (for example, 
supervision of the labor force) formerly held by outside 
employees against whom there was felt great hostility. 


2. Free services to the hacienda (cooks, shepherds, and 
so on) were abolished and paid employees were hired for 
strategic jobs. 


3. Returns from Indian labor on the hacienda were in- 
vested in the interests of community development (improved 
agricultural practices, education, and so on). 


4. A body of Indian leaders, known as mayorales, was or- 
ganized for the purpose of sharing responsibility for plan- 
ning and executing an integrated program of change drawn 
up by the Cornell group in consultation with the Indian 
leaders. 


5. Weekly meetings of the labor force as a whole were 
initiated for the discussion of hacienda and community affairs. 


At present, our mode of operation can perhaps best be 
summarized in the following terms: As problems arise they 
are brought up for discussion with the committee of Indian 
leaders with whom we meet in a seminar for a couple of 
hours each week. As agreements or compromises are reached, 
they are discussed with the labor force as a whole so that 
modifications can be made if necessary. In establishing meet- 
ings with the labor force, we took advantage of an ancient 
custom of the hacienda, that of mando, a weekly meeting at 
which the hacendado assigned work tasks to the labor force 
for the ensuing week. We have also utilized this meeting 
as a sounding board for new ideas and responses to any intro- 
ductions or changes made, and as a means of feeding back to 
the people the results of our studies and the progress of the 
program. How new responses and organizational innovations 
have been initiated and established by these techniques can 
perhaps best be illustrated by an example: 


When we first began to work at Vicos, we soon discovered 
that one of the principal causes of in-group strife among the 
Indians was disagreements and fights over the ownership of 
cattle. Many of the 380 families own a few animals at least, 
the majority of which graze together in a sheltered area 
in the upper part of the hacienda. Since the ownership of 
cattle is a highly desired form of wealth and economic 
security, cattle rustling was apparently one of the best ways 
to increase the size of the herds. Consequently, a great deal 
of time and money went into the settlement of disputes over 
the ownership of animals—time and money that the com- 
munity expressed a desire to spend in other ways. In view 
of this, it occurred to us—as it had not apparently occurred 
to the Indians—that one of the best ways to solve this prob- 
lem would be to initiate a program of branding. This was 
suggested to the Indian leaders who heartily agreed, as did 
the people themselves with whom we discussed the matter in 
a general assembly. Consequently, a series of branding irons 
were made and offers were made to brand the cattle. At first 
no takers arrived. Again, the matter was brought up for dis- 
cussion in a meeting of the Indian leaders, at which time 
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one mayoral suggested to the others present that perhaps the 
reason most of the people had not responded was because 
some of the Indian leaders themselves had not brought their 
cattle down for branding, and that possibly the reason they 
had not done so was that some of them who possessed the 
largest herds had acquired them largely by rustling. This 
was heatedly challenged by another Indian leader, the largest 
and most powerful cattle owner on the hacienda, and to 
prove his innocence he began to brand his own cattle. Within 
a short time, most of the others followed suit. Suffice it to 
say that in the year following not a single dispute over the 
ownership of cattle arose and that the practice of branding 
animals has since become firmly established at Vicos. 


What did we accomplish and what did we learn by this 
intervention? Here we believe we see the emergence of an 
institutional practice for the solution of a problem on a com- 
munity wide basis where previously there had existed only a 
wide variety of individual techniques, none of which had 
apparently been very effective in controlling the theft of 
cattle. Moreover, by studying the action we initiated we were 
able to test a number of hypotheses derived from earlier ob- 
servation and interviewing, such as the following: (1) That 
the greatest resistance to branding would occur among the 
most powerful people of the community—the wealthiest, and 
the owners of the most cattle; or (2) that the least resistance 
would occur among the people who were most acculturated 
to the ways of the outside world. At the same time, the 
results of this intervention provided us with basic informa- 
tion about what steps to take next in the organizational 
growth of Vicos. For example, we have since given serious 
thought to the introduction of the annual round-up as an 
additional way of stimulating community-wide action for 
the solution of a wide variety of other problems. 


V 


Enough has now been said about our mode of operation 
at Vicos to hazard a few general statements about the method 
of participant intervention as compared with other approaches 
to the study of change. The first of these has to do with 
the degree of involvement of the investigator himself. In 
purely observational studies of the natural process of change, 
it is generally assumed that the investigator stands outside 
of the socio-cultural process he is studying, that he himself 
is not a part of it. In such approaches the investigator is little 
concerned with the means or ends of a socio-cultural process; 
he tries hard not to affect the situation; he minimizes his 
influence as much as possible. In fact, he aims for complete 
objectivity. 


The same cannot be said, however, for the method of 
participant intervention, where, for the most part, just the 
opposite holds true. The investigator becomes a vital part 
of the process he is studying; he defines and manipulates 
both means and ends; he tries strategically and economically 
to influence the situation. In fact, we might almost say that 
he aims for completely “objective” subjectivity. 


Of course, the fact that the investigator is deeply involved 
in the process raises a second and very important point, 
namely, the values of the investigator himself. The outside 


observer of change can usually avoid this problem by ra- 
tionalizing that his values have little affect on the situation 
under study, although I doubt that this is so. On the other 
hand, the participant interventionist must face up to the 
value problem—he must take responsibility for the action 
he initiates. 


While it is impossible here to consider all facets of the 
value problem, I would like simply to state this with re- 
spect to our work at Vicos: we took a value stand, one that 
has since been defined in great detail: we were concerned 
with helping the Vicosinos to transform the hacienda on 
which they now live in a dependent and submissive state in 
a “just, peaceable, morally and intellectually progressive 
community of . . . responsible men and women.” While, of 
course, no such value position can ever be justified scien- 
tifically, we—and many Vicosinos—believe these to be good 
and desirable ends. Actually, beyond a clear statement of 
one’s value position, little further need be said about the 
value problem. 


A third point to which I would like to call attention has 
to do with the matter of control. In many respects the Vicos 
situation is like a laboratory, and by this I mean more than 
a natural laboratory. We are trying to manipulate and con- 
trol large and complex blocks of reality (environment, so- 
ciety, and culture) in their natural setting. At the same 
time, we are trying to conduct our experiments and our inter- 
ventions by dealing with substance that has real meaning 
to the Vicosinos (like potatoes, cattle, land, or health). Andy 
we are trying to deal with this substance within the total \ 
context of culture. This, of course, is not experimentation 
in the laboratory sense of the measurement of the precise 
effect of a single variable, but rather the development of a 
strategy for the manipulation and control of systems or sets 
of variables in the direction of meaningful and purposeful 
ends. Let me cite an example of what I mean: 


When we first arrived at Vicos we found that the Indians’ 
potato crop had failed. The potato is one of the principal 
sources of food at Vicos, and is, therefore, a strong variable. 
Thus, a desirable and meaningful end-point or goal for the 
Viscosinos as subjects, and ourselves as experimenters, be- 
came the production of more and better potatoes within the 
shortest possible’ period of time and with the least amount 
of money. On the basis of excellent technical advice, the 
Viscosinos were informed that a good crop would be as- 
sured if they planted certain kinds of potatoes under certain 
conditions, with certain kinds of techniques. The fact that 


| this was so, to be sure, rested on the evidence of many pre- 
| cisely controlled technical experiments of which we and thev 


simply had to have the knowledge and skills to apply. But I 
wish to emphasize that the production of many large and 


‘healthy potatoes involved the interaction of a complex set of 


variables—including people, land, fertilizer, insecticide, tech- 
niques of plowing, planting, hoeing, irrigating, etc.—all of 
which were necessary to reach the goal. It would have been 
possible to carry out a set of perfectly controlled experiments 
in which the precise effect of any one of the above-mentioned 
variables on the production of potatoes could have been de- 
termined (and where knowledge is lacking, experiments of 
this kind are necessary). But it would have been meaningless 
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to conduct them in the context of the goal that we and the 
Viscosinos wanted to reach. 


I should like to make a few other remarks about this mat- 
ter of control, for it is here, I believe, that the participant 
interventionist in the field has a significant contribution 
to make. Depending upon the approaches used by the investi- 
gators, and the situations and problems studied by them, 
studies of the dynamics of culture and behavior vary a great 
deal with respect to two major characteristics—degrees of 
control, and richness of context. If we were to set up a 
continuum or scale for dealing with each of these character- 
istics, say from little to much control, and from little to 
much context, I think we would find that most studies in 
the behavioral sciences cluster towards the extreme ends of 
the continua. This can best be illustrated by taking two quite 
different approaches to the study of the dynamics of cul- 
ture and behavior—that of the experimentalist and that of 
the observer. Typically, the experimentalist, as exemplified by 
the experimental psychologist, has very much control and 
very little context, while the typical observer, as exemplified 
by the field anthropologist, has very little control and very 
much context. One of the major problems of the behavioral 
sciences is how to combine these two approaches into one 
so as to deal with much control and much context. (I do 
not mean to suggest that much good work along this line 
is not being done nor has not already been done by soci- 
ologists, particularly industrial sociologists, and social psy- 
chologists). But it is precisely here, I think, that the partici- 
pant interventionist in the field has something further to 
contribute, for in a situation like Vicos he can manipulate 
and control larger blocks of context than can ever be done 
in the laboratory. This does not mean that all approaches 
are not necessary for a thorough understanding of the socio- 
cultural process. It simply means that the participant inter- 
ventionist in the field, building on the work of the experi- 
mentalist and observer, attempts to control somewhat more 
complex sets of variables in the natural setting of the total 
culture. Moreover, his approach differs from that of the 
administrator in at least two significant ways. In the first 
place, his focus is on the study and analysis of the process 
he initiates, and in the second place, he is concerned with 
the total context in which it occurs. 


VI 


Let us now turn to a brief consideration of the role of 
the investigator in the application of the method of partici- 
pant intervention in the field. I can think of no more sum- 
mary or illuminating way to do this than to resort to analogy 
to indicate something of what I have in mind. The analogy 
concerns the psychoanalyst in the therapeutic situation. What 
does the analyst do? He starts with a patient who desires 
but is unable to function to his fullest capacity in the world 
in which he interacts. The fact that he cannot do so may be 
the fault of the society in which he lives, but if the patient 


is to make a satisfactory and desirable adjustment to life, 
he must change his behavior in various ways. The analyst 
cannot change this behavior for him; the patient must do it 
for himself. Ideally, what happens is this: Through a 
process of self-enlightenment, with occasional strategic inter- 
vention by the analyst, the patient cures himself so that he 
can face up to his anxieties and shoulder his responsibilities 
to the best of his native abilities. When he reaches this 
point, the analyst is out of a job. 


It seems to me that the role of the participant interven- 
tionist in the process of community development is much the 
same. His job is to assist the community to develop itself, 
and to study this process while it is taking place. He cannot 
“cure” the community as a surgeon cures a patient; the com- 
munity must perform the operation on itself. At first, to 
be sure, as our experience in Vicos indicates, the investigator 
may have to intervene frequently and boldly, but as problem- 
solving and decision-making skills are developed, the investi- 
gator intervenes less and less until he works himself out of 
the role of intervener and into the role of consultant and 
observer. At Vicos, I must admit, we are not yet in the final 
state of devolution, but the process is well underway. 


VII 


While it is probably much too soon to assess the over-all 
scientific results of our application of the method of partici- 
pant intervention in the field of Vicos, our experiences thus 
far would seem to indicate that the method has a number 
of advantages as an approach to the theoretical and practical 
problems involved in programs of modern socio-economic 
development. In the first place, we have been able to carry 
out a great many scientific studies of the broad experimental 
type that would have been impossible to conduct under other 
conditions. Of a great variety of such studies, I need men- 
tion only that from the very beginning we have been able 
to conduct experiments on the acceptance and rejection of 
innovations which we have been able to follow up by ob- 
servation and interviewing. In the second place, we are in 
a position to test hypotheses that have been derived from 
other cultural systems and by other methods of study. In 
the third place, we are in a position to speed up the processes 
of change and collapse within a relatively short period of 
time changes that might have taken years to effect by natural 
processes. In the fourth place, we have been able to test 
our predictions and improve our methods as the program 
advances. Finally, by being in a position of control—both 
political and scientific—and by having a continuing program 
of intervention and study (partially self-financed—no small 
item these days) we feel that we may be able to isolate, 
integrate, and study at first hand the factors relevant to the 
transformation of a socio-cultural system like that of Vicos, 
which is an anachronism in the modern world, to a level 
of maturation in keeping with the high potential of its people 
and basic dignity of mankind the world over. 
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The Introduction of Negroes 


into White Departments 


Erdman B. Palmore* 


As the barriers between Negroes and Whites have dropped 
in such institutions as schools, the armed services, and in- 
dustry, there has been much discussion as to whether such 
contacts between the “races” actually increases or decreases 
prejudice. The following four brief cases describe why, how, 
and with what results Negroes were introduced into white 
departments in a large Chicago meat-packing plant. It is 
indicated that in these four cases there was a marked de- 
crease in prejudice.! 


In spite of the fact that over half of the employees in 
this meat-packing plant are Negroes, management has had 
an unofficial policy barring Negroes from the elite mechanical 
departments and certain show-case departments such as the 
Sliced Bacon Department. However, the manpower short- 
age created by World War II forced management to admit 
a few Negroes into the Paint Shop. The foreman of the Paint 
Shop met the complaints of the white workers by making 
this clear: 


Alright, there’s a war on and Negroes are fighting the 
war. We got to get the production out. Negroes are all 
we can get now so if you don’t want to work with them, 
get the hell out! 


There was much initial hostility on the part of the Whites 
towards the new Negroes and several Whites refused to 
work with them in teams. Of the 15 Whites in the shop, 
two “old-timers” transferred and one quit. That was in 
1943. Since then, due to the firm stand of the foreman and 
the support of the Union, most of the Whites have accepted 
the Negroes to the extent of regularly working with them 
in teams, eating with them, sharing food or a “bottle” with 
them, and even inviting the Negroes to their homes. 





*Mr. Palmore is currently overseas with the 5th Signal Corps, 
U.S. Army. 
1. The detailed evidence which supports this story may be found 
in “The Introduction of Negroes into Four White Industrial De- 
partments,” Master’s Thesis, Department of Sociology, University 
of Chicago, 1954. 


By 1952, the union was well organized and had developed 
a militant Anti-Discrimination program. Still, there were 
no Negroes employed in the Sliced Bacon Department be- 
cause visitors were always conducted through it to see its 
gleaming machinery; it was assumed that “the public dis- 
likes having Negro women handle the food, and if such is 
the practice, does not wish to be cognizant of the fact.’’ How- 
ever, pressure from the union finally overcame this assump- 
tion. A union official tells the story, as follows: 


There was a bunch of Negro women that got on the 
waiting list of the Sliced Bacon because they were laid 
off from Canning and other departments. According to the 
contract, the company would have had to hire them first 
because these girls had seniority from their own depart- 
ments. Well, to get around that, they instituted what 
they called the “dexterity test,” which they said all women 
would have to pass hereafter. Well, they had it all rigged 
so no Negro could pass. So we made a grievance out of 
it and we were arguing with the company about it, when 
the rest of the plant found out about it. So a bunch of 
women, both white and colored, organized a corps of work- 
ers to call a wildcat strike. They went around from de- 
partment to department saying to the men, “Are you going 
to stand for this?” They even invaded the Sliced Bacon 
and wanted to know what kind of job this was that needed 
a college education to do. So about half the plant went 
on strike that day. It just spread from shop to shop. 
They were all over the place demonstrating, carrying 
signs, and stuff. Well, as a result of all that, management 
decided to dispense with the dexterity test, and finally 
hired about six Negroes. 


As in the Paint Shop, the pattern shown by the Whites 
was initial hostility followed by gradual acceptance. A 
white woman said: 


At first we couldn’t see working with them. Some of 
the girls said they would quit. But none of them did, and 
now we all work with them. After they came in and we 
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found some of them were nice and would work, we got 
along alright. 


Nevertheless, most of the Whites do not yet accept the 
Negroes in as many social situations as do the Whites in the 
Paint Shop. Another white woman explained: 


They stick together with their own bunch and we stick 
with ours. They eat with their own. The old maids won’t 
even speak to them. We at least speak to them and are 
friendly to them. "Course they aren’t invited when we 
have Christmas parties and all in the shop. You know, 
everybody brings food and we put it all together and if 
they was to bring food some wouldn’t want to eat it. They 
understand that. 


It should be remembered that Negroes have been in the 
Sliced Bacon only two years as compared to the 10 years they 
have been in the Paint Shop. 


The Gas House, which produces various gases used in 
refrigeration, was next. The main reason Negroes had not 
been admitted was that the work requires some technical 
knowledge that Negroes supposedly did not or could not 
possess. Whenever a Negro had applied for a job there, he 
had been frightened away. But in the summer of 1953 one 
Negro, the Chairman of the union Anti-Discrimination Com- 
mittee, did get in and refused to be intimidated. He said: 


When I went over there, the foreman took me up to 
where the gas comes up. While I was there, there was 
some popping out of the gas that looked like little ex- 
plosions and the foreman figured I would be scared away. 
But I wasn’t. The men tried to scare me, too. They would 
jump up and get all excited and run around like there 
was going to be a big explosion. But I just watched them 
carefuly because I figured as long as they were inside 
there, it was safe. As soon as they headed for the door, 
I was going out after them. But they never did, so I 
stayed there too. 


At first the Whites would not even talk to him, much 
less eat with him or help him out. One even tried to pick 
a fight with him. But this man stuck it out, and by doing 


his job efficiently and doing favors for the men through 
his position in the union, he began to win them over. The 
foreman even asked him to recommend some other men “like 
himself” who would like to work there. 


The Machine Shop was the most recent department to get 
Negroes. Until 1954 Negroes were barred for the same 
reasons they were barred from the Gas House. In January, 
1954, the first Negro to work in the Gas House was laid 
off there, due to a reconversion of the machinery. He then 
applied for a transfer to the Machine Shop and, due to his 
many years of seniority, management had to let him in. 
He tells what happened: 


Monday morning I punched in and there was a lot of 
whispering and looking over at me, you know. Everybody 
would walk by and look me over like they’d never seen a 
man like me before. So I waited and a man would come 
up to the foreman and ask for a helper, and the foreman 
would look over at me and say, “He’s the only helper 
left.” So the man would decide that he didn’t need a help- 
er after all and walk away. So this went on for two days. 
Nobody would work with me. They put me to work by 
myself dismantling pumps and stuff and cleaning up 
around. I would go up to a man at a lathe and ask him 
a question and he would answer me with only one word 
if he’d answer at all. Finally, on the third day, they had a 
job that needed two men and I was the only helper avail- 
able so the man accepted me and we worked together. The 
next day I worked with another man. Now there are 
five men there who I’ve worked with and who will come 
ever and start a conversation with me on their own. 
The rest still won’t talk to me unless I talk to them first. 


At the time of this study, this Negro had been in the 
Machine Shop only two weeks, and even the five men who 
would work with him would not eat or take coffee breaks 
with him. 


In summary, the findings in all four cases show the same 
pattern: initial hostility followed by gradual acceptance. 
Thus, these findings support the hypothesis that in such situa- 
tions, contact between Whites and Negroes tends to reduce 
prejudice. 
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Minutes of the 1955 


Annual Business Meeting 


The Annual Business Meeting was held on Saturday, 
May 7, 1955 at 11:50 a.m. in the Wittenberger Lounge, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. Dr. Horace 
Miner presided. Twenty-seven Active Members were present. 


1. Dr. Miner asked for approval of the minutes of the 
1954 Annual Business Meeting which had been distributed 
to the membership through the Society’s official organ, Human 
Organization, Volume 13, No. 1. Since there were no cor- 
rections or additions the minutes stand as published. 


2. REPORT OF THE TREASURER. In the absence of the 
Treasurer, Dr. David B. Hertz, the report was read by the 
Executive Secretary, Mrs. Elizabeth Purcell. The report 
covered the 12-month period from April 1, 1954 to March 31, 
1955, and consisted of (1) a detailed statement of expendi- 
tures of the Society and the Clearinghouse for Research in 
Human Organization, and (2) a statement of income and 
expenditures of the Society, the Clearinghouse, and the con- 
tracts held by the Society. These statements are appended to 
this report. It was moved by Dr. Edward A. Kennard and 
seconded by Dr. Eliot D. Chapple that the report be accepted 
as prepared. The motion was carried unanimously. 


3. REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. ‘The report was read by 
the Secretary, Dr. Margaret Mead. 


Membership. During the year 1954-55, membership in the 
Society dropped from 1,762 to 1,616. Although a total of 
208 new members were enrolled during the year, there was 
a loss of 354 members, thus showing a net decrease of 146 
members. The majority of those removed from the mailing 
list were members whose dues were two years in arrears 
and who had failed to respond to the letters sent out from 
the Society’s offices reminding them of this state of affairs. 

As for the increases, the largest is in the area of institu- 
tional Subscribing memberships which is now higher than 
ever before and growing constantly. 


While the Active membership has decreased only slightly, 
the largest drops have been in the individual Subscribing and 
Student categories. Among individual Subscribers, the most 
frequent reason for resigning is lack of funds; most of these, 
incidentally, were members who joined as a result of the 
December, 1952, membership drive. Very few student mem- 
bers actually resign; they are dropped from our lists mainly 
because they move and leave no forwarding address. It is in 
this latter category that a membership drive would almost 


certainly be fruitful if members in the academic world would 
encourage their students to become members of the Society. 

Present membership in the Society (as compared to that 
of March 31, 1954) is as follows: 


March 31,1954 March 31,1955 
Active Members .......c:ccccco- 336 305 
Subscribing Members: 
Individuals ................ es 596 512 
Institutions .......cccc. 457 466 
Student Members .................. 330 280 
Honorary Members ............... 7 7 
Exchange Members ............. 36 46 
1,762 1,616 


Joint Meetings. A joint session, in the form of a sympo- 
sium, was held with the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion at its Annual Meeting in Detroit last December 28-30. 
The session entitled “Eskimo Acculturation as Affected by 
Government Policies and Programs” was chaired by Robert 
A. McKennan. Originally, the speakers were to have been 
Drs. Margaret Lantis, Diamond Jenness and Trevor Lloyd. 
However, in the absence of Dr. Lloyd, his paper was read 
by Mrs. Vilhjalmur Steffanson. Discussants were Drs. Solon 
T. Kimball and Vilhjalmur Steffanson. 


No joint session was held at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science in 
Berkeley. Dr. Felix Keesing attended the Meeting as the 
Society’s representative on the Council. 


Wilton Dillon, in his capacity as Director of the Clear- 
inghouse, attended several meetings of various organizations. 


Future Joint Meetings. Dr. Miner accepted the invitation 
of the American Anthropological Association for the Society 
to sponsor a joint symposium on “Anthropology and Mental 
Health” at its next Annual Meeting in Boston, to be chaired 
by Dr. Benjamin Paul. 


Dr. Miner also asked Dr. Aasel Hansen to act as the 
Society’s representative at the next Section H Meeting of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
in Atlanta, Georgia. 


Contracts. During the year, the contract with the U.S. 
Public Health Service was completed and the unexpended 
sum of $869.42 was refunded. 


This contract involved the organization of American, 
British and French case histories which were used at the 
Chichester International Seminar on Mental Health and 
Infant Development in 1952. This summer the proceedings 
will be published in England by Rutledge, and in the United 
States by the International University Press. The American 
developmental cases go back 23 to 24 years. The French case 
histories are the first multi-disciplinary case histories ever 
made there. The report wil! appear in two volumes—one 
containing the proceedings of the seminar and the other the 
case histories for use as a textbook. 
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An amendment to the Society’s contract with the Inter- 
national Information Agency has been approved and, subject 
to audit, final payment will be made. 


Chapters. Dr. F. L. W. Richardson, Jr., reported that the 
Boston chapter has been a functioning group since its incep- 
tion in 1953. He is no longer as active in it as in the past 
and it now is run by other members, including Dr. Herbert 


Shephard. 


Dr. Shephard reported that he, together with Drs. Helen 
Lamb, Katherine Spencer and Donald Pitkin take the re- 
sponsibility for organizing programs in the Boston area. A 
different theme is set for each year. Last year it was ‘“‘Au- 
thority and Organization,” and this year, “Conflicts of Goals 
Between the Donors and Recipients of ‘Technical Aid.” 
Participants are people in the Boston area with particular 
knowledge of certain areas of the world, as well as natives 
of the areas under discussion. 


4, REPORT OF THE EpiTor. Dr. Chapple, Editor of Human 
Organization, reported that an effort is being made to broaden 
the appeal of the journal to the variety of people in different 
disciplines who belong to the Society. He is trying to do this 
by two means: (1) By increasing the number of articles 
published in each issue. Because of the limited budget, this 
means that the editors have to be more severe in regard to 
the length of individual articles. Ideally, the editors would 
like to publish seven to eight articles per issue; the issue now 
at the printers will have six articles. The reason for doing 
this is that the editors realize that since the journal’s audience 
has a variety of interests, it should contain material that will 
make each reader feel that he is deriving something from it; 
(2) by improving several features in the journal. A board 
of associate editors has been appointed, selected primarily 
because of their concern with particular areas. Not all of 
the fields of interest of the Society have been covered, but an 
attempt has been made to appoint representatives from the 
major areas of concern. These editors are: Charles R. Walker, 
senior associate editor and consultant; David B. Hertz, or- 
ganization and administration; Solon T. Kimball, communi- 
ties and education; Joseph D. Matarazzo, psychology (Dr. 
Matarazzo is also arranging to get articles of general interest 
from psychologists); Margaret Mead; George Saslow, 
psychiatry; Leonard Sayles, industrial relations; Morton 
Teicher, social work. 


Dr. Charles Loomis inquired about the absence of an asso- 
ciate editor in the field of rural sociology, and Dr. Chapple 
replied that the list was not complete and that additional 
editors in other fields would be invited to serve. He invited 
members to suggest other important fields that should be 
included. The associate editors are concerned with: (1) 
reviewing books themselves or asking others to write reviews, 
and (2) acting as advisers on articles, and as promoters and 
entrepreneurs in soliciting articles in their particular areas. 


Dr. Chapple also stated that he understood that there is a 
certain amount of confusion as to the kinds of articles that 
the editors are willing to publish in Human Organization. 


Apart from the usual criteria of competence and communi- 
cability, Dr. Chapple said that he would like to make it clear 
that the general framework within which the editors operate 
has to do with understanding change in societies, institutions, 
and cultures, and in those factors that prevent or encourage 
change. Consequently, the editors are interested in publishing 
articles that are not “applied” in the usual sense. They do 
not regard the journal or the Society as being limited to 
those things that can be applied, but, rather, are concerned 
with those things that give us an understanding of the process 
of change—how human organization of various kinds of in- 
terpersonal situations are modified or resist modification—and 
in uncovering the general principles that control the changes. 
Dr. Chapple said that he hoped that this statement would 
correct the impression held by some people that they could 
not submit articles for publication in Human Organization 
because they did not have any “applied” angle. He said that 
he intended to write an editorial statement in the near future, 
expressing this attitude and outlining to people in other dis- 
ciplines, particularly to psychologists, the kinds of articles we 
are interested in publishing as opposed to those that might 
more properly be placed in a psychological journal. 


Dr. Henry Dobyns brought up the question of exchanging 
publications, and Dr. Chapple replied that the journals we 
exchange with at present contribute to the Clearinghouse 
and Bulletin. It is thought inadvisable to start exchanging 
with a large number of journals that do not contribute to 
the functioning of the Clearinghouse. Dr. Dobyns pointed 
out that a professor in Peru, for instance, exists on a very 
low salary making it virtually impossible to subscribe to 
journals published in this country. Dr. Tax inquired if there 
was not some system by which a person in South America 
could deposit the native currency to the Society’s bank ac- 
count in that country. Dr. Mead suggested that this point 
be referred to the Executive Committee as a point raised at 
the Annual Meeting and that the Committee take such steps 
as it can to instigate or develop ways of dealing with the 
problem. 


Dr. Dobyns also raised the point that librarians he has 
spoken to are concerned about the slowness of publication 
of Human Organization. Dr. Chapple replied that the editors 
were equally concerned, but that in 1954 there was a period 
when Human Organization was not published. However, 
publication is being accelerated and it is hoped that by the 
Fall it will be up-to-date. Elizabeth Purcell said that she had 
sent a notice to those librarians who had shown concern 
about the non-receipt of the journal, apologizing in behalf 
of the editors and giving approximate publication dates for 
future issues. 


There was some discussion about the advisability of com- 
bining two issues in one, or of skipping two issues and bring- 
ing out the next one with the current date, refunding dues to 
members. However, it was decided that the ensuing financial 
complications would be too confusing, especially since in a 
few months it is hoped that the journal will be out on time. 


The Report of the Editor was accepted as presented. 
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5. REPORT OF THE CLEARINGHOUSE DiREcToR. Mr. 
Wilton Dillon showed members the page-proof of the forth- 
coming issue of the Clearninghouse Bulletin which he pointed 
out will now be known as Human Organization Clearing- 
house Bulletin. The 10 categories under which research was 
previously classified are no longer being used, instead reviews 
of research are listed according to the relevance of that 
research to Government, Education, Health and Welfare 
Services, and so on. Research for this issue was gathered 
according to these themes, and has been presented under the 
headings that now appear, for example, under Government, 
the research relevant to problems of administration this time 
refers to research done on the San Carlos Apache Indian 
Reservation. The categories are not fixed, but will change 
in each issue according to the presence or absence of research 
in any given field. The next issue, for example, will include 
research on Individual Personality. Another innovation is the 
inclusion of a department that deals with films of possible 
use to anthropologists for both teaching purposes and for 
the analysis of different societies. Mr. Dillon stated that he 
hoped that members would cooperate in writing reviews of 
films they had used as part of the Clearinghouse inventory. 


As for obtaining information, he said that he had tried to 
open up our sources of supply, first, from foundations that 
give grants for research. He has tried to work up a reporting 
system so that the Clearinghouse would hear about research 
grants as scon as they are made and then write for further 
information to the individuals whose projects seem to be 
relevant to the purposes of the Clearinghouse. Likewise, he 
is keeping in close touch with recipients of grants made by 
the National Science Foundation in Washington, and hopes 
to have research reports at various stages, beginning at the 
formulation, then at midstage, and, finally, at publication 
stage. 


These activities are not confined to the United States; 
when he was in Europe last year, he attempted to cultivate 
sources of reporting in both Europe and Asia. 


Mr. Dillon emphasized that the future functioning of the 
Bulletin depends on the contributions members are able to 
make and he urged them to complete the research recording 
forms sent out by the Clearinghouse office. He also asked 
members to be available when he invited them to pass com- 
ment on the evaluation of research not yet published. In 
publishing reviews of research, it is intended that the Bulletin 
will show the relevance of research in one field to that in 
another, thus touching upon the diversity of interests of 
members of the Society. Mr. Dillon said that he would need 
to call upon specialists within these different fields to help 
him put the research into its proper context, as far as the 
history of the research is concerned, as well as its relation 
to other fields. 


The present Bulletin is still in an experimental stage, and 
it is hoped that members will comment, first, on its use as a 
research instrument and, second, on its use to people outside of 
the active academic profession who need to know about 
research now going on. This latter point, the filtering of 
research in progress to people who eventually will need to 


use that research, is a very important function of the Clearing- 
house and the Bulletin. 


6. ELECTION OF OFFICERS. Dr. John Useem read the re- 
port of the Nominating Committee (Drs. Mead, Kimball 
and Hertz). The slate of offices, and members nominated to 
those offices, is: 


President (1-year term): Charles R. Walker, Yale Uni- 
versity. 

Secretary (4-year term): Margaret Mead, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. 


Vice President (1-year term) : Nicholas J. Demerath, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 


Regional Vice Presidents (1-year terms) : 
Midwest: John W. Bennett, Ohio State University. 
West: John Adair, Cornell University. 
East: Douglas G. Haring, Syracuse University. 
Member, Executive Committee (3-year term): Gordon 
Macgregor, Conference Board of Associated Research Coun- 
cils. 


Dr. Miner called for nominations from the floor, in the 
absence of which Dr. Everett C. Hughes moved that a 
unanimous ballot for the candidates named be cast by the 
Secretary. 


The motion was accepted unanimously. 


Dr. Demerath asked why a Regional Vice President for 
the South was not included and Dr. Mead replied that when- 
ever a Vice President was chosen from a region, he became 
Regional Vice President for that area as well. 


Before turning over the chair to the new President, Dr. 
Miner said he wished to thank the members, officers, the staff 
of the central office, and the program chairman for the work 
they had done during the year. He said that the credit for 
the moves made during the year belongs with these people. 


At this point, Dr. Miner relinquished the chair to the 
incoming President, Dr. Walker. 


As his first presidential act, Dr. Walker said that he had 
been particularly impressed at this meeting with the quality 
of the sessions, and that apparently the way Dr. Useem 
arranged the program and the contents was most effective in 
bringing people to Bloomington who might not otherwise 
have made the trip. Dr. Walker called upon Dr. Bennett 
for two resolutions. 


Resolution 1. Be it resolved that the Society for Applied 
Anthropology express its gratitude and appreciation to In- 
diana University and its Conference Bureau for the efficient 
and pleasant arrangements enjoyed at its Annual Meeting, 
and that the Secretary write a letter to the President, 
Sherman Wells, and to the Director of the Conference Bu- 
reau, W. Norris Wentworth, indicating these sentiments. 
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Resolution 2. Be it resolved that the Society for Applied 
Anthropology express its gratitude to Sol Tax, John Useem, 
and the members of the Program Committee for their efforts 
and success in assembling an annual program of exception- 
ally high quality and level of interest. 


The resolutions were adopted by acclamation. 


7. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CONTRACTS. Dr. 
Walker called upon Dr. Mead to give a report that she 
and Dr. Kimball had undertaken in connection with contracts 
between the Society and outside organizations. 


Dr. Mead stated that she and Dr. Kimball had explored 
the history of Society projects and had compared it with the 
experience of other societies, and that they had consulted 
with foundation people, and with people who had managed 
this Society’s contracts in the past. The present report was 
made to the Executive Committee and is now to be made 
to the membership. 


REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON THE SOCIETY’S 
FUTURE POLICY IN REGARD TO PROJECTS 


From its inception the Society for Applied Anthropology 
has undertaken a variety of types of projects designed to 
(1) promote research, (2) enable the Society to offer its 
services Or meet requests for its services in connection with 
specific enterprises, (3) provide a channel through which 
individual members might obtain funds for appropriate re- 
search, and (4) discharge various types of liaison and public 
relations obligations in the interdisciplinary field. 


Fourteen years of experience with various types of project 
administration has suggested that it would be wise to re- 
examine our policies. After careful study of the history of 
the Society for Applied Anthropology projects, and of pro- 
cedures and experience of other comparable organizations, we 
recommend that: 


The Society retain its powers—under its charter—to enter 
into contracts or receive funds, as a tax exempt organization, 
for Society-wide projects, such as the Clearinghouse, publica- 
tions, rosters, maintenance of a national office, etc. 


That the Society declare itself in favor of the formation 
of a small tax exempt non-profit research organization, which 
in name, personnel, and purposes could be closely related to 
the Society, but which should be a separate financial entity 
with its own Board of Directors, through which all projects 
not immediately concerned with the wide purposes of the 
Society would be administered. Such a small research or- 
ganization should have some ex-officio officers of the Society 
on its Board, but should also have public members who need 
not be members of the Society. It should be incorporated 
under a State Membership Law, seek Federal Tax exemption, 
and work in close liaison with the Society. 


This recommendation is made for the following reasons: 
Experience has shown that a Membership organization is not 
the best organizational form to enter into contracts, raise 
revolving funds which will act as venture capital, or take 


responsibility for the conduct of research. All of these ac- 
tivities need more concentrated responsibility and continuity 
than a large membership organization can provide. When 
conducted within a membership organization they result in- 
evitably in concentrating decision in the executive committee 
and/or a professional secretariat and a diminution of member 
participation in the total conduct: of the Society. Foundations 
are less likely to give funds to underwrite research, losses are 
more difficult to justify, and combinations of functions make 
the problem of tax exemption more complicated. 


Marcaret MeEap 
Soton T. KimBaALi 


In response to a question, Dr. Mead said that the report if 
adopted would not change the present constitution of the 
Society. It provides two plans: (1) the Committee is asking 
for a decision and for recognition on behalf of the Society 
giving up a function that has not proved workable. Under 
the Society’s charter, the Society has the right to attempt 
projects of any kind; this report attempts to limit such proj- 
ects to those appropriate for the Society to handle. 


The proposed organization will have its own separate board 
of directors, including a certain number of members of the 
Society, who will work up a design and then consult with 
the Executive Committee. However, this cannot be done until 
it is known that this is in line with Society policy. It will be 
necessary to consult with several foundation people and other 
experts before the design can finally be worked out. 


In response to another question, Dr. Mead pointed out 
that this new organization will relieve the Society of financial 
liability in regard to contracts, since the planned organiza- 
tion will be a separate financial entity. 


Dr. Mead asked that the Society accept the general prin- 
ciples of the report. The report was accepted unanimously. 


8. REGIONAL MEETINGS. Dr. Walker said that there had 
been discussion among members about holding more meet- 
ings during the year. He suggested that the vice presidents 
in various regions might organize meetings in the course of 
the year that would attract people with particular interests. 
For example, if, in a given area, there is an interest in mental 
hospitals, or, in another, there is an interest in technology 
in industry and its effect on human relations, or in another 
area there is an acculturation problem, the influence and 
usefulness of the Society would be improved by holding meet- 
ings to discuss these problems. 


Dr. Sol Tax said that the Central States Branch of the 
American Anthropological Association is planning to meet in 
mid-April, 1956, in Iowa City, and this might be a good 
opportunity for the Society to hold a joint session, perhaps 
on American Indian termination legislation. Dr. Hughes 
thought that it would be appropriate to hold joint sessions 
with other organizations several times a year. He said that 
in Chicago the Society of Social Research is somewhat of an 
interdisciplinary organization, and that a great deal of 
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hospital research is reported at its annual meeting, and that 
there are several other societies in Chicago and other cities 
that would make good rallying points for our members. 


Dr. Mead said that in the past the Society has had one 
session with regional meetings of other societies. The present 
matter under discussion is that if there are several people, 
not necessarily all members of the Society, in a region who 
are all interested in a particular problem, then a meeting 
should be held, whether or not it coincides with a regional 
meeting of a particular society. In this connection, it might 


be possible to take up Dr. Kimball’s suggestion and to hold 
a meeting in the South on desegregation. 


Dr. Mead suggested that members give some thought to 
the whole problem of regional meetings and communicate 
either with their Regional Vice President or with the Society’s 
office in New York. 


No new business was introduced and the meeting adjourned 
at 1:10 p.m. 





REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


EXPENDITURES 
Society for Applied Anthropology and 
Human Organization 


Salaries—Executive ... . $ 3,545.25 
7 AsSMMM iicsoiais Sie cclesissbaiaeeasabateibebsetlge 113.85 
Tee Me chia ten Aa Ee NF eee ea A el te eke, 1,017.50 
Printing & mailing three issues 
OE Fait OF GRIAEIONE ooo ccsessisieesvcssisisssisnocontesvwss 3,055.25 
eeporasnts ( refunrihaile) iii. scssescccssccsstosenssscsctun ess 354.96 
1954 Annual Meeting expenses ....:cccccccccscs ssn 350.21 
Travel & per diem expemses........ccccccccscsssssessssseseennt 50.00 
I scl oe Lk ee eo il) col 256.76 
NE SE ula a Ed a eee 315.42 
ON NE a ees 129.93 
Mimeographing & stencils ......cccccccssssossssessesssesnsenee 41.05 
Postage on... 204.22 
Moving (New York) . S timate 116.59 
UR esate ioe ek Ee ae 63.27 
DE aac ees, 48.00 
PO MOM aN ae Seah ee ke hk he 6.06 
Miscellaneous (utilities, cleaning, typewriter & 
audograph maintenance, petty cash, ete. )........... 486.38 
I sa ncddbea cba deiakeiooetees $10,154.70 


Clearinghouse for Research in Human Organization and 
Human Organization Clearinghouse Bulletin 


Salaries—Executive .. . $ 6,204.01 

RTT SeeeMSOTAE “Alcintiwsssitanthaantvialeaaacackore wcscasieantae 1,741.34 
Rent >... 1,217.50 
Printing & waihan « one issue ry 

Clearinghouse Bulletin .... bed See Ae cad ote 763.20 
OE CTO isc sti om senses 14.20 
Travel & per diem expenses....ccccccccscsscsices snceseeenn 478.43 
Te SEs 203.09 
rn 9215 fo ae eee 1 eh lS ae 225.73 
op ATTN ER Ae TAR AARC aR EE 50.96 
Moving (Chicago to o New tea a 150.31 
rr Se se ag Fe re 36.95 
TI Ei Se i i, 115.20 
Miscellaneous (utilisies, cleaning, typewriter & 

audograph maintenance, petty cash, ete. ) ...cccc0.- 237.18 


FM i Ease Soe ee ol $11,438.10 


STATEMENT OF BALANCES 
Income 


Society for Applied Anthropology 
and Human Organization 


Balance as of April 1, 195¢4 .............. $ 4,743.68 
Membership dues—1953 ee 
“« —1954 2,586.65 
"i aE Dekcicssssclbices 3,538.00 
si $6 1ST eoccesssceteree 52.25 
Sale of back issues.....cccccccsccsscsssscssnesseeee 615.00 
Refunds for reprints ... 270.75 
Income from 1954 Annual Meeting. 317.25 
NAM 055 oe aa er 24.99 
Miscellaneous refunds  .....:ccccccsceo 102.99 
8,191.28 
Clearinghouse for Research in Hu- 
man Organization and Human 
Organization Clearinghouse Bul- 
letin 
Grant Foundation, 1954-55 support... $4,650.00 
Grant Foundation, 1954-55 support. 6,700.00 
Grant Foundation, 1955-56 support. 17,350.00 28,700.00 
"Sh Otel INCOME... ccc... $41,634.96 
Expenditures 
Society and Human Organization....$10,154.70 
Clearinghouse and Bulletin.............. 11,438.10 
International Information Agency 321.04 
U.S. Public Health Service 
(Refund of balance of grant)... 869.42 22,783.26 
Balance as of April 1, 1955 . $18,851.70 
Receivables: 
International Information Agency........... 0.0... 


. $ 3,288.74 
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Reviews of the Literature 


The Sociology of Work, by Theodore Caplow, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, University of Minnesota Press, 1954, pp. viii, 
330, $5.00. 

This book is meant as an overview of the rapidly increas- 
ing literature on “those social roles which arise from the 
classification of men by the work they do.” The core of his 
problem, Professor Caplow states, is the interplay of such 
factors as “the availability of natural resources, political 
ideologies, and the legal structure . . . with the more or 
less predictable consequences of the division of labor” (e.g. 
size, specialization, and rationalization). His underlying as- 
sumption, he says, is Durkheim’s: occupation is the central 
bond of solidarity in modern urban society. Neither the 
formal definition of task nor the underlying assumption are 
pursued systematically—and, in fact, occupational groupings 
are later seen as subordinate to “more fundamental affiliations 
based on kinship, locality, religion, property, and status.” 
(p. 182). 

The book is actually a loose collection of closely-written 
essays on occupations and professions—packed with provoca- 
tive generalizations and research questions but peppered with 
factual errors and (unlabeled) sheer guesses. It is so diverse 
and meaty that it is difficult to convey its contents. Its socio- 
logical heart, however, is in the chapters on “occupational 
institutions and ideologies” and “vocational choice,” which 
deal broadly with social control within and of occupations. 
Included are excellent discussions of, (1) criteria of selec- 
tion and success in hierarchical organizations (interchange- 
ability of personnel puts a premium on personal relations) ; 
(2) the acquisition of occupational identity and lifetime 
commitment to career (e.g. how variables like the shape of 
the career curve, degree of involvement, off-work informal 
associations, social distance between laymen and professional, 
and strength of the occupational association help explain why 
“the ex-lawyer or ex-physician is likely to be regarded .. . 
like an unfrocked priest, as a person who has proved un- 
worthy of great responsibilities”) ; (3) the vocational guid- 
ance and testing movement (critically assessed); (4) the 
isolated, deviant, and highly communicative private worlds 
of the established “transient occupations”—thieves, jazz mu- 
siclans, potters, railroad men, diplomats; (5) norms gov- 
erning professional-client, merchant-customer, worker-boss re- 
lations; (6) structural and cultural limits to female careers. 


Caplow’s chief source of both strength and weakness is 
his sustained desire to sort out the general from the unique 
and the primitive from the modern. A wide range of cases 
comes into view. As functional anthropologist, Caplow sees 
many similarities in the organization of work between under- 
developed and modern societies. Some are probably there: 
(Tikopia exchange is compared with Christmas shopping and 
gift-giving: “the net effect is to increase sentiments of soli- 
darity and to stimulate economic activity;” all cultures 


are noted to accord prestige to the priest, etc.). Others are 
probably not: (work in primitive societies is so much a part 
of tribal, kinship, age and sex groupings that it seems mean- 
ingless to assert that “in any society there is always a labor 
force distinct from the total population”—let alone to talk 
of stable percentages in labor force participation). Converse- 
ly, as economic historian dealing with bureaucratic ration- 
alization on the modern scene, Caplow tends to go overboard 
in accenting the differences between us and our more primi- 
tive fellows. He refers to “the increasing control which [so- 
cial groups] exert over behavior” in the modern world. This 
is a feature of rationalization—which he sees as disturbing 
to the individual because it means conformity to fixed formula 
(pp. 19, 24-31). Or, again, “permanence, stability, and fixed 
relationships” are said to be “inherent components” of 
bureaucracy, and widespread vested seniority rights are seen 
as unique to American industry (pp 28, 73). As for the in- 
formal workgroup, it functions chiefly to subvert the ends of 
the formal organization (pp. 24-28, 117). Both a bit more 
social anthropology and a sensitivity to the internal dynamics 
of bureaucracy might have helped here. Does any highly- 
developed bureaucracy in midcentury America enforce more 
rigid conformity, accord more weight to seniority as a cri- 
terion of prestige, achieve more permanence, stability, and 
control in human relations than the primitive tribe or peasant 
society of yesterday? And would any bureaucracy be able to 
function without the existence of Caplow’s subversive 
grouplets ? 

In a worthy effort at generalization, Caplow succumbs to 
the common tendency to label as “professionalization” what 
is happening to real estate dealers (realtors), junk dealers 
(salvage consultants), and laboratory technicians (medical 
technologists). Personal service occupations like barbers, bell- 
boys, bootblacks, taxi drivers, we learn, are also “easily pro- 
fessionalized” (pp. 48, 139). That workers will organize, 
try to monopolize a prestigeful label, and seek public protec- 
tion of special interests has long been known. To say that 
these facts add up to “professional’’ status is to obliterate a 
useful distinction. The claim to a systematic body of tech- 
nical knowledge secured via long training, the adherence 
to a set of professional norms (including those prescribing 
the quality of work not merely its pace, and those celebrating 
the ideal of impartial service)—surely these help us sort out 
the physician from the bootblack or even the junkdealer. 
Conversely, Caplow sometimes marks characteristics of all 
occupations (e.g. standards of dress, oldtimers as norm- 
setters), of a social class (standards of consumption), or of 
American society (adherence to family mores proscribing 
polygyny, miscegenation, etc.) as those unique to the pro- 
fessions or some particular occupation (pp. 125-127, 131). 
Informal work rules restricting output, for instance, are seen 
as inevitable but unique in work crews which need to cope 
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with coercive pressures from employers (p. 117). There is 
no reason to suppose that client pressures on the professional 
have greatly different effect re control of workpace. 


The weakest part of the book is a confused discussion of 
the “Sociology of the Labor Market,” which contains little 
sociology and generally bad economics. Much of it is based 
on a fuzzy distinction between “bureaucratic” labor markets, 
wages and employers and ‘“‘non-bureaucratic” (or collective 
bargaining) labor markets, wages and employees. There is 
too little effort to understand the uses and limits of eco- 
nomic analysis and too much debunking of straw men. 
The factual errors are concentrated here and in the re-hash 
of literature on union structure, function, and strategy. For 
example, in a discussion of the determinants of in-plant wage 
structure (under the heading “‘bureaucratic labor market’’), 
we learn that the structure is independent either of collec- 
tive bargaining or of market forces. At the same time we 
learn that union demands are “almost invariably directed to 
securing percentage changes in existing wage rates .. .” and 
collective bargaining has therefore widened the gap between 
top and bottom rates (pp. 161-164). Occasional errors ap- 
pear also in discussion of demographic and labor force facts. 
Women workers are stated to be residentially immobile; they 
actually tend to be about as mobile as men. It will also come 
as news to the participants that: “most well-established 
bureaucracies have no problem of labor supply;” “appren- 
ticeship [in building trades] has largely given way to trade 
schooling organized by [non-union] outsiders;” the union 
shop gives control of recruiting to the union; “the restrictive 
[craft] union figures largely in the day-to-day employment 
of its members, the . . . expansive union is designed for. . 
moments of crisis;” union strength has in no way changed 
the fact that the career curve for factory workers reaches 
its peak (e.g. in income, security, prestige) very early in 
life and declines steadily thereafter, etc. 

Despite such errors, the book is well worth reading. A 
flair for bold and imaginative generalization is rare enough 
to warrant close attention, especially when it is coupled 
with clarity of writing. This book is a good bet as a text for 
advanced undergraduate and graduate courses. The excellence 
of several sections makes it a good stimulant for the specialist 
as well. 

—Haro.tp L. WILENSKy, 
University of Michigan 


Handbook of Social Psychology, Two volumes, edited by 
Gardner Lindzey, Addison-Wesley, Cambridge, Mass., 1954, 
pp. 1226, $15.00. 


Handbooks have long provided a means for collecting the 
ideas, new methods, etc., of a developing discipline in one 
source book. Not infrequently, the publication of a first hand- 
book provides the impetus for rapid growth in an infant 
science. The two-volume Handbook of Social Psychology is 
the second handbook in its field; the first was edited by 
Murchison in 1935. The vast differences in content, subject 
matter, methods of research, terminology, frames of refer- 
ence, etc. between these two handbooks, separated in time 
by a mere two decades, can serve as one index of the rapidly 
changing nature of the field of social psychology. 


The 45 individual authors of the 30 chapters read like a 


Who’s Who in Social Psychology. Most of the currents of 
modern social psychology are included in these works. The 
first volume deals primarily with theories and systems, and 
thus serves as a good introduction to the field. The research 
results and application of the methods of social psychology 
follow and constitute Volume Two. The chapters are too 
many and the subject matter too complex for other than a 
sketchy review. 

This reviewer was particularly impressed with the scholar- 
ly presentation by Gordon Allport of the historical back- 
ground of modern social psychology; the application of psy- 
choanalytic theory to the social sciences by Calvin Hall and 
Gardner Lindzey; the excellent treatment by Theodore 
Sarbin of role theory (this is a must for the student hoping 
for a science of social psychology); the systematic chapter 
by Roger Heyns and Ronald Lippitt presenting a review and 
critique of the observational techniques in current use; the 
excellent chapter of sociometric measurement by Gardner 
Lindzey and Edgar Borgatta; and the application of prin- 
ciples of the philosophy of science to the socialization process 
by Irvin Child, among others. However, the selection of 
these chapters for mention is merely a reflection of the biases 
of the reviewer; other readers would undoubtedly select 
different chapters. 

The two volumes are difficult reading. They are good 
reference works and not meant for casual spare-time reading. 
They will be useful for the student and specialist alike. It 
should be mentioned, however, that there is an occasional 
unevenness in the level of difficulty of the chapters: several 
were found to be much too elementary for a handbook, 
another chapter probably much too specialized for more than 
a few workers in this particular sub-specialty. 

One possible criticism is that the handbook was written 
in the main by psychologists. A sociologist or anthropologist, 
for example, might have found other data to present or 
discuss if he had been writing on a similar topic. The inclu- 
sion of references from other than psychological periodicals 
partially offsets this criticism, however. 

It is likely that workers in many fields of behavioral science 
will want to own these two excellent volumes. 

—JosePpH D. Matarazzo, 
Massachusetts General Hospital 


Social Work Practice in Community Organization, by 
Helen D. Green, New York, Whiteside, Inc., 1954, pp. LX 
and 253, $4.00. 

Community Organization for Neighborhood Develop- 
ment — Past and Present, by Sidney Dillick, New York, 
Woman’s Press, 1953, pp. 198, $4.00. 

Community Organization Practice, by Campbell G. Mur- 
phy, Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1954, pp. XII and 444, 
$4.50. 


Within the broad field of community planning, the organi- 
zation and coordination of health and welfare services occu- 
pies a significant segment. Measured in financial terms, the 
importance of this segment looms large since it involves the 
expenditure of more than twenty billion dollars a year. In 
terms of human values, the segment is of incalculable sig- 
nificance, concerned as it is with closing the gap between 
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human needs and human services. 


In social work, this segment has come to be known as 
community organization. It is the field of activity within 
social work devoted to coordiating activities, fund-raising, 
planning and seeking legislative changes. In addition to being 
a field of activity, however, community organization may 
also be regarded as a process. In this sense, it takes its place 
along with social casework and social group work as one of 
the three basic processes by means of which social workers 
render service to individuals, groups and communities. 


‘These two approaches to community organization—as a 
field of activity or as a process and a skill—are represented 
clearly in the three books under review. Miss Green is con- 
cerned with process and skill. Dr. Dillick looks at one aspect 
of the field of community organization, and Mr. Murphy 
brings both approaches together. In view of this, the three 
books fit well together, offering in a combined package a cur- 
rent picture of community organization. 


Miss Green’s book appeared posthumously and, apparently 
its incompleteness is attributable to that unfortunate fact. 
There are two major divisions of unequal length. The first 
third of the book sketches the history of community organi- 
zation, discusses the community, examines three community 
organization processes, considers research methods in com- 
munity organization, and argues for the common basis of 
social casework, social group work and community organiza- 
tion—all in 71 pages. Obviously, none of these topics is con- 
sidered in more than cursory form. The one possible ex- 
ception is “social inter-group work” which is described as 
one of the three community organization processes and which 
is singled out for a separate chapter. This is in keeping with 
the author’s view that social inter-group work represents 
social work practice in community organization. Her major 
purpose in the book is to illustrate this aspect of social work 
practice and the bulk of the book is given over to three excel- 
lent examples of community organization process. Nearly 
verbatim accounts of numerous meetings provide substantial 
evidence of the real skills which are required to foster better 
inter-group relations. 

Dr. Dillick approaches community organization as a field 
and concentrates on the neighborhood approach, defining the 
neighborhood as “a relatively small area such as that served 
by an elementary school.” His purpose is to present an his- 
torical survey of efforts to plan and coordinate welfare serv- 
ices at the “neighborhood level’ in urban areas. The point 
of view advanced is that this kind of grass-roots organizing, 
coordinating and planning is an effective means of insuring 
broad participation in the formulation of social policy. 

Various neighborhood centers have served as the rallying- 
point for local community organization. The charity organi- 
zation society was an early candidate for this central position. 
As it shifted its emphasis from coordination to direct service, 
the charity organization society changed its name to the 
family service agency and yielded its place in neighborhood 
organization to the social settlement. Dr. Dillick describes 
some of the different approaches to neighborhood organiza- 
tioh emerging from the social settlement. For a time, school 
civic centers were concerned with neighborhood organization 
but this has been replaced by an emphasis on recreational 
facilities as the contribution beyond education: which the 


school makes to its neighborhood. Defense councils and neigh- 
borhood councils are also described, with some emphasis on 
their organization into larger metropolitan planning coun- 
cils. This leads to the major conclusion of the book which 
has to do with the utility of organizing smaller units into 
larger units. The author suggests that we can move from 
the neighborhood and district level of organization in city, 
county, state, national and international levels. However, 
he redeems this trite and tedious view by asserting, finally, 
that “neighborhood organization makes a unique contribu- 
tion to social welfare, since efforts to solve the problems of 
social well-being are ultimately tested in their ability to meet 
the common human needs of individuals and families in 
their neighborhoods.” 


The title of Campbell Murphy’s book, Community Or- 
ganization Practice, might give the erroneous impression 
that it concentrates on community organization as a process 
and skill as contrasted to community organization as a field. 
Actually, the virtue of this book is that it ably combines both 
views into a coherent, integrated description of community 
organizaton today. As such, the book achieves far more 
than the restricted and limited aim of the author which was 
to write a text book for community organization courses. 
That purpose has been entirely fulfilled. In addition, the 
book is an admirable introduction to community organiza- 
tion as an aspect of social work and as a segment of com- 
munity planning. Many others, aside from students in a 
school of social work, will find this book illuminating and 
stimulating. Numerous illustrations of community organiza- 
tion problems are offered, with no effort being made to re- 
strict these to ones for which pat solutions are available. 


The author’s readiness to comment appropriately on the 
current social welfare scene adds interest to the book. For 
example, he points to the lack of overall planning in the 
health field, describing particularly the isolationist attitudes 
of the large voluntary health agencies. He thus identifies 
a fascinating field for investigation by the social scientist and 
the formulators of social policy. What does it mean to the 
individual to have an organization to join and support for 
almost every disease entity—infantile paralysis, heart condi- 
tions, rheumatism and arthritis, tuberculosis, mental de- 
ficiency, epilepsy, cerebral palsy, mental illness, diabetes, 
deafness, cancer, multiple sclerosis, etc.? What does it mean 
to the community to have independent organizations, vying 
with each other for funds and for public attention, often 
ignoring over-all health needs? Other similar problems are 
identified, adding considerably to the book’s value for all 
those who are concerned about man-in-society. 

Community organization, both as a field and as a process, 
should be of great interest to readers of this journal. The 
code of ethics of the Society for Applied Anthropology sets 
forth an obligation “to advance those forms of human rela- 
tionships which contribute to the integrity of the individual 
human being.” Sharing this aim, the social worker generally 
and the community organizer particularly have much in 
common with the applied anthropologist. Indeed, readers of 
these three books will be struck by the fact that the com- 
munity organizer is an applied anthropologist! 


—Morton I. TEIcHER, 
University of Toronto 











